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To  lx*  first  in  your 
circulation  area, 
call  or  write 
Coplev  News  Service. 
P.O.  Box  190. 

San  Dietto.  Ca.. 
92112.  Phone 
71-1  299  7(H)(). 
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Reagan 

Column 


Copley  News  Service 
is  proud  to  otter  a  new 
and  stimulatin,i» 
once  a  week  column 
by  Ronald  Reaitan. 
one  ot  America's 
most  forthrit>ht  and 
authoritative  spokesmen 
on  national  affairs. 
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Hli^'ihility 

Hcadlmcr  competition  open  to  all  marenal  piihlivheii  or  hriyaJeavt 
between  Janiiarv  I,  1974,  and  Deeember  U,  1974 

I  here  i'  no  limit  on  the  number  o(  eiitrieN  that  nun  be  '.ubmitted 
However,  each  eiitrv  mav  be  entered  m  onlv  one  eategorv 

I  he  deadline  lor  eiitrie-.  n  I  ebnuirt  15,  1975  b.ntrie'  \\ill  not 
be  returned 

Headliner  .Vwards  will  be  presented  at  the  three-dat  National 
Headliner  weekend  at  .-Ktlantie  C  it\  in  the  Spring  \\  lnner^  will  be 
giie'tv  ot  the  National  Headlinerv  Cdiib, 

I’liblie  Sere  iee  entries  and  linewtigative  Keporting  entries  hir  both  print 
and  broadeavt  ehoiild  be  aeeompanied  be  a  letter  outlining  background, 
accomplishnient'.  and  requite  I  he  exhibit  can  include  clippings  of 
'tones,  sene's,  jehotos,  editon.ils  and  communite  reaction 

.Ml  photo  entries  must  be  black  and  eehite,  mounted  on  16"  x  20" 
boards,  iintries  should  cont.iin  captions  and  tearsheets  to  indicate 
publication.  Nt)  seciuences  or  series. 

Television  entries  must  be  in  the  torm  of  16  mm  lilm  proiection  prints, 
or  16  mm  lilm  traiistei  s  kinc'  trom  e  ideotapes,  or  e  ideo  cassettes. 

Radio  entries  should  be  in  the  torm  ot  audio  tapes  at  7’/2  *"11  track 

Indixidiial  entries  should  be  on  sep.irate  reel'  (iampaign  entries  max 
be  on  same  reel  I  se  7-inch  reels  onlv.  Split  entry  on  two  reels 
if  necessarv. 

In  all  radio  and  television  categories,  awards  are  made  tt)  a  station 
or  a  netwiirk  with  proper  credits  to  an  individual  or  individuals. 

lelevision  and  radu)  entries  sliould  include  a  brief  printed  resume  t)t 
the  entrx ,  with  the  material  tor  |udging 

Send  all  entries  to  TIaine  1  ravne.  Secretary,  National  Headliners  Club, 
Convention  Hall,  .\tlantic  tiitv,  .N.  J.  06401. 

Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Daily  Newspapers 

1  Outstanding  news  reporting,  news  feature  or  news  series  in  Daily 
Newspaper — Circulation  up  to  50,000 

2  Outstanding  new  s  reporting,  news  features  or  news  series  in  I'faily 
Newspaper — (  irculation  from  50,000  to  150.000. 

5  Outstanding  news  reporting,  news  feature  or  news  series  in  Daily 
Newspajxr — Circulation  over  150,000. 

4  Cioiisistentlv  outstanding  local  interest  column  on  variety  of 
general  sub|ects. 


5.  tionsistentlv  ontstanding  special  or  feature  column  on  one  subject. 
'  I'ixamples  business,  food,  finance,  fashion,  drama,  Radio-T\', 

or  others 

6.  C.oiisistentU  outstanding  editorial  cartoons. 

7  Outstanding  spot  news  photographv. 

S.  Outstanding  feature  photographv. 

9.  Outstanding  sports  photographv. 

10.  t.oiisistentlv  outstanding  sportsw  riting  or  sports  column  by 
an  individual. 

11.  Consisteiitlv  outstanding  newspaper  published  magazine. 

12.  Outstanding  investigative  reporting. 

1  5  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  newspaper. 


Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Magazines  and  Syndicates 

1 .  Outstanding  coverage  of  a  major  news  event. 

2.  Consisteiitlv  outstanding  feature  writing. 

5.  CoiisisteiitK  outstanding  special  feature  column  on  one  subject, 
examples:  business,  food,  finance,  fashion,  drama,  Radio-TV, 
Washington  coverage,  sports,  travel,  or  others.) 

4.  Outstanding  sp  it  news,  feature  or  sports  photography. 


Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Radio  Stations 

1  C  onsistently  outstanding  radio  reporting  (cities  over  250,000). 

2  Consisteiitlv  outstaiidiiig  radio  reporting  (cities  under  250,(XX)). 
5  Outstanding  public  service  bv  a  station  no  population  limit). 

Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Radio  Networks 

1.  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  netwcirk. 

2.  Outstanding  docunientan  by  a  network. 

Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Television  Stations 

1.  Cionsistently  outstanding  T\’  reporting  (cities  over  500,000). 

2.  Consisteiitlv  outstanding  T\  reporting  ,cities  under  500,000). 

5.  Outstanding  public  service  bv  a  station  no  population  limit). 
4.  Outstanding  documentary  by  a  station  (no  population  limit). 


Headliner  Achievement  Awards  for  Television  Networks 

1.  Consistently  outstanding  T\  reporting. 

2.  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  network. 

3.  Outstanding  documentary  by  a  network. 


saddle 
systems 
for  metal 
or  plastic 
plates 


Di-Acro  can  help  simplify  some 
of  your  direct  printing  chal¬ 
lenges  with  its  complete  line  of 
press  saddles.  Our  systems 
include  the  new  Crimp-Les® 
saddles  (patent  pending), 
which  eliminate  the  need  for 
plate  crimping;  center  lock-up 
saddles;  and  side  lock-up 
saddles  that 

•  leave  operator’s  hands  free 
to  install  plates 

•  allow  plate  loading  in 
seconds 

•  provide  for  on-press  loading 
of  plates 

•  eliminate  inching  of  cylinder. 
Di-Acro  saddle  systems  are  the 
result  of  use-proven  metal¬ 
working  technology.  They’re 
made  of  aircraft-quality  alumi¬ 
num,  for  extra  strength,  positive 
registration  through  the  entire 
press  run,  and  long  life. 

Di-Acro  is  the  single  source  for 
all  your  saddle  needs,  no 
matter  what  type  of  plates 
you’re  using.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information. 


DI-ACRCr||{j0UDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division.  Houdaille  Industries.  Inc. 

4101  Eighth  Avenue,  Lake  City,  MN  55041 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

1 2-  IS— Northeastern  Classified  Managers  Association  Annual  Conference, 
Playboy  Club  Hotel  at  Great  Gorge,  McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Circulation  Management 
Seminar,  Troy  State  U.,  Troy,  Ala. 

16-19— N  ew  England  Press  Association  Annual  Winter  Convention. 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

18- 21 — Great  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

22- 25 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mid-Winter  Workshop. 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

23- 25 — Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Braniff  Place,  Tucson, 
Aril. 

23- 25— Alabama  Press  Association  Journalism  Foundation  and  University  of 
Alabama  Management  Workshop,  U.  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

24- 26— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  City  Editor's  Job,  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26- 29 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Fla. 

27- 31 — KNIT  Seminar,  EDP  and  the  Systems  Approach  to  Problem  Solving 
and  Decision  Making,  Miami,  Fla. 

30 —  Feb.  I — Tennessee  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention  and  UT-TPA  Press 
Institute,  Hilton  Airport  Inn,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

31 —  Feb.  2— Ohio  News  Photographers  Assn.  Education  Semmar,  Stouffer's 
Cincinnati  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 

2-8 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Boca  Raton 
Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

2- 14 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

8- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School. 
Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

9- 12 — Southern  Classifed  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

13- 15— Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton-Columbus 
Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  54th  Annual  Meeting,  Fort 
Worth  Hilton  Inn,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

16-18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Reston.  Va. 
16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools.  Duke  U.. 
Durham.  N.C. 

21-23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Meeting, 
Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21-23 — National  Classified  Telephone  Supervisors  Annual  Clinic,  Pick- 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21-23 — [MORE]  West  Coast  Counter  Convention,  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

21-23 — New  York  Press  Association  Annual  Mid-Winter  Convention,  The 
Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 

21-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors  and 
Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Marco  Beach  Hotel.  Marco 
Island,  Fla. 

26-28 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Seminar,  Hyatt 
Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago,  III. 

28 — March  2 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention. 
Sheraton  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

MARCH 

1- 4— Inland  Dally  Press  Association  Spring  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

2- 8 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury.  Conn. 
2-14 — American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar, 

Reston,  Va. 

5-7 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Symposium, 
AN  PA,  Reston.  Va. 
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In  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know... 

ACB’s 

Checking  Proof  Service 
stiii  costs  iess- 

costs  jess  than  doing  it  yourseif! 

ACB’s  Checking  Proof  Service — the  distribution  of  check¬ 
ing  copies— STILL  REPRESENTS  A  SAVINGS  TO  THE 
PUBLISHER — not  an  extra  expense.  In  fact,  some  papers 
say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as  much  to  do 
the  work  themselves!  Why? 

The  reasons  virtually  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers  prefer  the 
economy  of  ACB  Checking  Service  come  from  their  realiza¬ 
tion  of  something  they’re  sure  of  avoiding:  HIDDEN  COSTS 
— all  the  people  and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up 
to  a  lot  more  than  just  “tearsheets.” 

And  that’s  where  ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but 
the  many  hidden  efficiencies  of  a  more  complete  service 
than  any  newspaper  itself  can  possibly  provide  . .  . 

•  ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper — automatically — to  the  agency  and/or  adver- 
tis^jr,  anyplace  in  the  country.  Certain  local  retail  tear- 
sheets  are  also  serviced  completely  or  as  required. 

•  So  ACB  saves  you;  employee  overhead,  time,  energy 
and  money — in  maintaining  records,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all  the 
detail  of  it.  We  also  save  you  from  the  hidden  com¬ 
plexities  of  meeting  special  needs  for  multiple  tear- 
sheets,  opposite  pages,  duplicate  tearsheets  to 
advertisers,  special  mailings  to  distributors — and  a 
multitude  of  other  complications,  many  of  which  never 
appear  on  your  insertion  orders. 

•  ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  such  low  cost  be¬ 
cause  of  our  related  services,  developed  over  the  years 
and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agencies.  Services  such 
as  Newspaper  Advertising  Research  and  Cooperative 
Advertising  Administration — all  of  tremendous  value  to 
the  newspaper  industry. 

It’s  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still  the  best 
news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof  service. 

THE  ADVERTISING  CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office — 353  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  New  York  10010,  Phone  212/685-7300  •  434  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605,  Phone  312/922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43201, 
Phone  614/294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38103,  Phone  901/526-3281  *  20  Jones  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California  94102,  Phone  415/626-6546 


Now  available ... 

1975 

Editor  6l  Publisher 

MARKET 

GUIDE 

Complete  data  on  more  than 
1,500  daily  newspaper  markets 
including  .  .  . 

1975  E&P  ESTIMATES  ON: 

*  Total  and  per  household  income 

*  Retail  sales  (9  categories) 

*  Population 

*  Households 


MARKET-BY-MARKET  SURVEYS. 
INCLUDING  LISTINGS  OF: 


Department  stores 
Food  chains 
Drug  chains 
Variety  stores 
Discount  stores 


Industries 

Wages,  employment 
Climate,  weather 
Utilities 

Auto  registrations 


.  .  .  and  other  important  market  indicators 
for  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper 
markets 


Order  your  copy  now . . . 

^  Write  for  special 

S20  per  copy 

Editor  6l  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lonora  Williamson 

AND  NOW  FOR  THE  REALLY  BAD  NEWS— Art  Buch- 
wald  reported  that  he  had  calls  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Boston  Globe  asking  for  predictions  on  the  humor 
business  in  1975.  Says  Buchwald,  “I  had  to  inform  them  regret¬ 
fully  that  humor  economists  were  predicting  a  great  shortage 
of  humor  in  ’75  and  the  cost  of  a  Barrel  of  mirth  might  go  as 
high  as  $14.” 

Furthermore,  Buchwald’s  coverage  of  a  mythical  meeting  of 
the  Humor  Producers  Association  in  Cleveland  revealed  that 
“Shiek  Russell  Baker”  told  the  press,  “The  world  has  been 
exploiting  humor  producers  for  centuries.  There  is  no  reason 
people  should  not  pay  as  much  for  humor  as  they  do  for  gas.” 
The  “Shah  of  Herblock”  warned  that  unless  conservation 
methods  are  taken  the  world  could  run  out  of  humor  by  1984. 
Buchwald  concluded  with  the  prediction  of  “Hans  Yoakum,  a 
humor  economist”  (otherwise  fellow  Los  Angeles  Times  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  Robert  Yoakum)  that  “humor  producers  are 
adamant  that  the  price  of  crude  will  remain  at  $12  and  refined 
laughter  could  go  as  high  as  $20  a  barrel.” 

*  *  ♦ 

FURTHERMORE.  “GOOD  NEWS  DAY”  CAN  BE  “BAD” 
NEWS — Mayor  Don  Whitaker  out  in  Lawton,  Oklahoma  official¬ 
ly  proclaimed  Christmas  Day  as  “Good  News  Day”  and  His 
Honor  “enthusiastically”  encouraged  the  news  media  to  report 
only  good  news.  While  local  television  and  radio  went  along, 
the  Lawton  Constitution  and  Press  in  a  combined  holiday 
edition  published  good  and  bad  news.  Paul  McClung,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  papers,  wrote  a  piece  a  few  days  later 
after  an  Oklahoma  City  television  station  implied  that  tbe  Con¬ 
stitution  was  a  Scrooge  and  had  broken  the  “agreement”  not  to 
publish  any  so-called  “bad  news.”  Said  McClung.  “The  Lawton 
newspapers  do  not  make  agreements  to  withhold  news  .  .  .  The 
idea  is  that  what  you  don’t  know  won’t  hurt  you,  and  ignorance 
is  bliss.  We  don’t  think  so-  We  believe  ignorance  is  the  worst 
news  of  all.  So  we  don’t  make  agreements  to  have  moratoriums 
on  reporting  and  don’t  play  games  with  facts  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know.” 

Tom  Sharrock,  in  a  page  one  column  of  the  Lawton  Morning 
Press,  asked,  “Who  is  to  decide  if  news  is  good  or  bad?  .  .  . 
Good  news  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  is  sort  of  like  the 
wife  who  bounces  in  and  announces  to  her  husband,  “One  side 
of  the  car  wasn’t  even  dented!” 

*  *  * 

HONOR  ROLL.  FROM  A  TO  Z — The  entire  editorial  page 
of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman  on  December  30  was 
a  “salute”  to  readers  who  wrote  all  those  letters  published  in 
the  newspaper’s  Public  Opinion  column  during  1974.  Several 
quotes  along  the  line  of  “I  just  wanted  to  thank  you  for  allow¬ 
ing  me  to  have  my  say  in  your  newspaper  .  .  .”  were  used  to 
break  up  the  massive  list  of  over  1000  names.  The  Honor  Roll 
was  alphabetized  beginning  with  the  name  of  Morton  Aaron, 
ending  with  Mrs.  Carl  Zygarlowski. 

«  «  * 

ONE  USEFUL  TECHNIQUE  OF  JOURNALESE,  explains 
Bob  Wells  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  the  adjective  or  ad¬ 
jectival  phrase  immediately  preceding  a  proper  name.  In  this 
way,  he  told  readers,  the  complexities  of  an  individual’s  life 
I  can  be  compressed  into  a  few  syllables.  Bob  contends  the  tech- 

I  nique  is  seldom  carried  from  the  printed  page  into  real  life 

but  might  usefully  be  done  during  the  party  season, 
j  He  gives  conversational  examples  including;  “Do  you  recog¬ 
nize  everyone  here?”  “Well,  1  recognize  usually  insolvent 
I  Harold,  shapely  Myrtle,  misanthropic  Marty  and  perennial 
loser  Lester.  But  wbo’s  that  muscle  bound  but  hard-drinking 
fellow  ordering  another  aromatic  gin  and  tonic?” 

AMONG  “BOTTOM  10  STORIES  OF  THE  YEAR”  selected 
.  by  the  Indianapolis  Star  staff  according  to  columnist  Thomas 
i  '  R.  Keating,  was  this  item;  “The  Star  prints  an  erroneous  obit- 
!  ,  nary  on  local  attorney  H.  Earl  Capebart.  After  Capehart  issues 
a  statement  saying  reports  of  his  death  are  highly  exaggerated, 
I  a  local  television  reporter  relating  the  story  over  the  air  men¬ 
tions  that  Earl  is  the  son  of  the  late  United  States  Senator 
Homer  Capehart,  who  is  also  very  much  alive.” 
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In  1775  “The  shot  that  was  heard  ’round  the  world”  was  fired  not 
too  far  from  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  It  heralded  the  genesis  of 
a  major  industrial  giant — Springfield — which  has  grown,  prospered 
and  is  today  one  of  the  leading  markets  in  the  world! 

Here,  in  the  second  largest  market  in  Massachusetts,  the  revolution 
continues — an  industrial,  commercial  and  people  revolution  which 
can  revolutionize  your  sales  in  ’75. 


$130  MILLION 

investment  of  existing 
industries  projected  for  75-76. 

$96  MILLION 

invested  in  development 
of  existing  industries  in  1974. 

$1,380,874,000 

in  retail  sales  in  1973. 

THE  BOOM  CONTINUES  IN 
SPRINGFIELD  . . . 

be  sure  you  are  in  step  . . . 


CAPTURE  THE  SECOND  LARGEST  MARKET  in  MASSACHUSETTS  thru... 

SPRINGFIELD  NEWSPAPERS 

Largest  in  all  New  England,  outside  of  Boston. 


NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 25,630 
Renewal  rate— 77.16% 


Censorship  lifted  in  Brazil 

With  freedom  of  the  press  under  assault  in  many  areas  of  the  world, 
the  lifting  of  censorship  anywhere  is  good  news.  In  Brazil  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  kept  censors  in  the  composing  room  of  O  Estndo  de  Soo 
Paulo  since  August,  1972.  This  week  the  censors  were  removed  in  a 
long-awaited  liberalization  by  the  authoritarian  regime.  The  action 
was  timed  for  the  100th  anniversary  celebration  of  that  great  news¬ 
paper. 

The  government’s  action  is  a  tribute  to  the  integrity  and  fortitude 
of  the  Mesfjuita  family,  owners  of  the  newspaper  since  1888,  and  par- 
ticularlv  to  publisher  julio  de  Mescpiita  whose  father  and  grand¬ 
father  preceded  him.  He,  like  his  ancestors,  has  refused  to  knuckle 
under  to  dictatorial  governments  including  the  present  one  which 
have  tried  to  restrict  their  freedom  to  report  and  print  the  news. 
Censors  were  im|xised  when  the  newspaper  refused  to  obey  orders 
not  to  print  certain  news.  When  stories  .vere  deleted  by  the  censors 
the  space  was  filled  with  ]>oetry  so  readers  would  know  something 
had  been  suppressed. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo.  Philly  Murtha. 
Carla  Rupp.  Lenora  Williamson.  Earl  W. 
Wilken.  Editorial  Assistant:  Jane  Levera. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  I.  William  Hill. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J,  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 
vin,  Richard  E  Schultz,  Donald  W  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 


The  newspaper’s  masthead  admits  to  onlv  95  years  of  independent 
existence  because  it  had  been  taken  over  liv  the  Vargas  dictatorship 
from  1910  to  1915,  which  is  tyjiical  of  the  owners’  fierv'  indefiendence. 

Julio  de  Mesquita  has  not  won  his  battle  bv  (piiet  resistance.  He 
has  not  hesitated  to  explain  and  condemn  Brazilian  censorship  loudly 
and  clearly  before  newspaper  groups  around  the  world.  .\s  a  result 
his  fight  has  been  widely  publicized.  It  confirms  our  belief  that  world 
public  opinion  can  help  to  convince  governments  that  it  is  in  their 
best  interest  to  have  the  jreojile  well  informed  through  the  free  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and  a  free  press.  United  action  by  those  who 
believe  in  world  press  freedom  can  be  effective. 

Lottery  law  discrimination 

The  93rd  Congress  passed  and  President  Ford  has  signed  a  bill 
(S  511)  which  exempts  state-conducted  lotteries  from  federal  anti¬ 
gambling  laws.  Thus,  finally,  an  anachronism  in  our  system,  whereby 
the  peoples  of  various  states  who  have  voted  for  a  lotterv  but  have 
been  denied  information  about  them  through  the  mails  via  news- 
pajiers  or  over  the  air,  has  finally  been  corrected. 

There  is  one  discriminaton-  provision  in  the  bill  which  remains 
to  be  corrected.  .\s  passed,  the  bill  allows  newsjiapers  published  in  a 
state  with  a  state-conducted  lottery  to  mail  and  transport  across  state 
lines  editions  that  carry  advertisements,  lists  of  winners  or  other 
information  about  the  lottery.  It  also  allows  radio  and  television 
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stations  in  the  state  to  broadcast  such  information.  However,  it  jier- 
mits  advertising  and  information  about  a  lottery  conducted  by  a 
state  to  be  broadcast  by  stations- in  adjacent  states  which  also  ojierate 
a  lotters'.  .An  amendment  to  permit  newspa|>ers  in  such  adjacent 
states  to  publish  this  information  was  defeated. 

Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  has  assured  that  this  discrimination 
will  be  corrected  in  this  session.  It  should  be. 
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letters 

CORRECTIONS 


The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Wilkes-Barre 
wishes  to  take  strong  exception  to  the  re¬ 
port  in  the  December  28,  1974  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  page  11,  in  the  year- 
end  review  report  on  newspaper  industry 
strikes  in  1974. 

The  report  in  question  states;  “\  guild 
strike  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.” 

This  is  untrue. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the  Tinies  Leader 
Evening  News-Record  was  terminated  in 
July,  1974.  Management  attributed  the  ter¬ 
mination  to  economic  factors,  including 
lack  of  advertising.  There  was  no  Guild 
strike  underway.  In  fact,  a  company  officer 
said  the  failure  of  the  Sunday  edition  rep¬ 
resented  a  failure  on  the  part  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

A  decision  to  launch  the  Sunday  edition 
came  in  the  wake  of  the  1972  flood  that 
ravaged  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  The 
Guild  is  proud  of  actions  during  and  after 
the  flood.  These  included: 

1.  Suspension  of  the  Guild  contract.  This 
occurred  even  as  the  flood  waters  came  over 
the  dike  at  Wilkes-Barre.  A  copyboy  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  on  the  spot;  deskmen  were 
dispatched  to  the  levee,  and  editors  joined 
the  newsroom  staff  in  getting  out  the  paper. 
Guild  members  worked  alongside  other 
employes  “in  the  hole,”  chopping  apart 
flood-swollen  rolls  of  newsprint  to  make 
way  for  fresh  rolls.  Four  reporters  worked 
through  the  night  and  day  of  June  26. 
preparing  copy  for  the  first  post-flood  com¬ 
bined  edition  of  the  ])aper. 

2.  Negotiation  of  a  money-only  contract. 
Recognizing  the  impact  of  the  flood,  the 
Guild  agreed  to  forgo  any  fringe  benefit 
improvements  Guild  and  management  nego¬ 
tiated  a  14-month,  money-only  pact. 

3.  Guild  agreed  to  necessary  staff  changes 
to  begin  the  Sunday  edition  in  July.  1972. 
There  was  no  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
staff-  Guild  members  labored  to  make  the 
Sunday  paper  a  success,  and  at  the  end 
the  Guild  asked  if  there  was  anything  addi¬ 
tional  that  could  be  done  to  save  the  paper. 
We  agreed  with  management  that  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  edition  was  like  “a  death 
in  the  family.” 

P.\i:i.  L.  Golias 

((iolias  is  secretary  »»f  the  INewspaper  (iiiild 
of  \\  ilkes-Barre.) 


Please!  How  inaccurate  can  you  get? 

Your  year-end  review  story  in  the  De¬ 
cember  28  issue,  where  it  refers  to  ethical 
questions  and  the  .Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors,  could  not  have  been  more 
off  base. 

The  APME’s  model  Code  of  Ethics  was 
prepared  by  the  Professional  Standards 
Committee,  headed  by  Joe  Shoquist  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  was  pre.sented  and 
discussed  at  our  Long  Beach  convention  in 
November  (E&P,  Nov.  23). 

The  code  was  NOT,  as  E&P  reported, 
“submitted  .  .  .  but  received  little  support 
for  adoption.”  It  was  not  submitted  for  the 
purpose  of  adoption. 

It  was  made  plain  to  the  membership. 


which  was  seeing  the  document  for  the 
first  time,  that  it  was  up  for  discussion 
only.  The  convention  (and  your  reporter  on 
the  scene)  was  told  that  after  review  and 
comment,  the  code  would  be  submitted  to 
the  board  of  directors  for  possible  adop¬ 
tion  next  April. 

The  code  also  did  not  receive  “little 
support.”  Most  of  the  comment  during  the 
discussion  session  was  favorable. 

The  code  also  is  not,  as  you  reported,  “an 
elaborate  table  of  ‘thou  shall  nots’.”  It  is  a 
set  of  principles.  Its  wording  is  not  man¬ 
datory.  Here  are  its  first  two  sentences: 

“This  code  is  meant  to  be  a  model  against 
which  newspapers  and  their  reporters,  ed¬ 
itors  and  publishers  can  measure  their  })er- 
formance.  It  is  intended  as  a  guideline,  and 
individual  newspapers  can  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  how  to  apply  it.” 

For  example,  the  code  does  not.  as  you 
reported,  “PROHIBIT  (emphasis  mine) 
reporters  and  others  from  taking  anything 
of  value  from  a  news  source.”  It  says, 
“Newspapers  SHOULD  (emphasis  mine) 
accept  nothing  of  value  from  news  sources 
or  other  outsiders.” 

The  code  does  not,  as  you  reported, 
“REQUIRE  the  newspaper  to  say  reporter’s 
(sic)  expenses  on  an  assignment.”  It  says, 
“The  newspaper  SHOULD  pay  its  own  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  the  reporting  of 
the  news.” 

Nor  does  the  code,  as  you  reported  in 
grand  simplicity,  “forbid  investments  in 
stocks  and  bonds.”  It  .says,  instead,  “Finan¬ 
cial  investments  by  staff  members  —  espe¬ 
cially  financial  writers  —  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  or  other  outside  business  interests 


that  could  conflict  with  the  newspaper’s 
ability  to  report  the  news  or  that  would 
create  the  impression  of  conflict  should  be 
avoided.” 

(We  have  a  bit  of  comma  trouble  in 
that  sentence,  I  admit.  The  one  after 
“stocks  and  bonds”  should  be  dropped.) 

1  he  code  also  does  not  “make  identifica¬ 
tion  of  a  news  source  mandatory.”  It  says, 
“News  sources  should  be  disclosed  wher¬ 
ever  possible.  When  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  confidentiality  of  a  source,  the 
reason  should  be  explained.” 

The  code  does  not  simply  “stop  outside 
interests  that  conflict  with  objectivity.”  It 
says,  “Active  involvement  in  such  things 
as  politics,  community  affairs,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  social  causes  may  compromise 
the  ability  to  report  and  edit  without  preju¬ 
dice.  Outside  activities  that  could  cause  a 
conflict  of  interest,  or  the  appearance  of 
conflict,  should  be  avoided.” 

The  code,  by  the  way^  says  that  a  good 
newspaper  is  accurate,  and  that  it  should 
“admit  its  errors  and  correct  them  prompt¬ 
ly  and  prominently.”  I  trust  that  editor  & 
PUBLISHER  subscribers  to  this  portion  of 
the  code. 

Robert  P.  Clark 
(Clark,  executive  editor.  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  is  president  of 
APME.) 

*  ♦ 

GOOD  SCHOOL 

In  your  October  28  edition  there  is  a 
report:  “Editors  give  journalism  education 
failing  grade.” 

I  am  writing  because  of  the  attribution 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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When  it  comes  to 
national  advertisii^, 
the  buck  starts  here 

Over  60  per  cent  of  all  national  advertising  billings  originate 
in  New  York  City.  So  if  you  want  to  reach  those  important 
media  decision-makers  on  national  accounts— both  at  the  client  and 
the  agency— reach  them  in  The  New  York  Times. 

The  Times  is  read  by  more  New  York  advertising  men  and  women  than  any  other 
publication.  (And  also  by  many  out-of-town  people 
who  buy  national  media.) 

Little  wonder  more  promotion  dollars  are  spent  in  The 
New  York  Times  than  in  any  other  advertising  medium.  How  about  your  message? 

Is  it  getting  through  to  enough  of  the  right  people? 


SourctN  Media  Records,  Media  Advertising  PuWicatKins  Study  Trendex 
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Newspapers  best  buy  in  ’75, 
Ad  Bureau  tells  retailers 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Today’s  consumer — no  matter  where  he 
or  she  lives — is  an  amazingly  consistent 
creature. 

— Each  consumer  visits  a  retail  non¬ 
food  store  about  1.3  to  1.4  times  a  week. 

— Each  is  willing  to  travel  distances  to 
find  the  merchandise  desii-ed,  despite  pos¬ 
sible  fuel  crunches. 

— Most  of  all.  each  one  loves  to  shop. 

— And  when  the  consumer  shops,  he  or 
she  turns  to  a  local  newspaper  for  help. 

Those  were  just  some  of  the  findings 
presented  at  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  convention  by  the 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Bureau  Inc.  (Jan. 
5-8).  The  survey,  described  by  Leo  Bo¬ 
gart,  executive  vicepresident,  and  E,  Law¬ 
rence  Goodman,  vicepresident  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales,  is  claimed  to  be  the  most 
expensive  and  extensive  retail  survey  to 
date. 

18,000  lnl<*r\-iews 

In  the  study  almost  6  000  women  were 
interviewed  on  the  phone  on  two  sep¬ 
arate  occasions.  Nearly  4.000  women  re¬ 
turned  an  additional  mail  questionnaire. 
And  more  than  2.700  of  their  husbands 
were  also  interviewed.  The  total  number 
of  interviews  was  almost  18,000. 

.According  to  Bogart,  “The  last  quarter 
century  has  seen  dramatic  changes  in 
your  (the  retailer’s)  business,  in  your 
customers,  and  in  your  methods  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  promoting  to  them.’’  Among  those 
changes  was  the  dramatic  shift  of  the  U.S. 
population  out  of  the  city  and  into  sub¬ 
urbs  and  small  towns  outside  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas. 

“.As  your  stores  have  followed  your  more 
affluent  customers  out  of  downtown  and 
into  outlying  locations,  your  competition, 
your  merchandise  mix  and  your  promotion 
methods  have  changed,’’  he  told  retailers. 

“No  wonder,  then,  that  more  of  you 
have  been  asking  whether  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  traditionally  the  retailer’s  prime 
medium  of  promotion,  continues  to  serve 
its  indispensable  function  for  you.  We  in 
the  newspaper  business  are  facing  ag¬ 
gressive  competition  as  a  result  of  two 
contradictory  promises,”  he  said.  They  in¬ 
cluded: 

— A  retailer  operating  a  number  of 
stores  in  different  suburban  areas  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  local  merchant  in  each  of  those 
communities.  Why  should  he  waste  adver¬ 
tising  effort  by  using  daily  newspapers 
that  give  him  broad  coverage  when  he  can 
pinpoint  his  advertising  through  direct 
mail,  hand-delivered  circulars  or  weekly 
shoppers,  and  concentrate  within  the 
critical  radius  of  just  a  few  miles  around 
his  individual  store  locations? 


— If  he  has  stores  located  in  many  parts 
of  a  sprawling  metro  region  and  even  in 
other  cities  and  towns  beyond  the  metro 
limits,  doesn’t  it  make  sense  to  use  the 
umbrella  coverage  of  television?  Why  use 
newspapers  when  a  single  tv  station  can 
be  received  by  customers  in  a  number  of 
different  newspaper  towns? 

Evidence  disputes  charges 

Bogart  said  findings  in  the  survey  dis¬ 
pute  both  those  arguments.  “No  retailer 
can  afford  to  use  a  pinpoint  strategy  in 
advertising,”  he  said.  “The  customers  that 
travel  farther  to  any  of  his  stores  are 
among  his  best  customers  and  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  traffic,  sales  and  profits.” 

Bogart  said  almost  nine  out  of  10  shop¬ 
ping  visits  were  made  by  the  automobile. 
Only  4  percent  used  public  transportation 
and  only  6  percent  walked. 

How  far  will  a  shopper  travel?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  N.AB’s  survey,  22  percent  said  1 
mile  or  less;  34%  said  2-4  miles,  24% 
sa  '1  5-9  miles  and  20  percent  said  10 
mil3S  or  more. 

The  survey  also  found  that  while  shop¬ 
pers  may  shop  close  to  home  for  food, 
toiletries  and  liquor,  big  ticket  purchases 
are  bought  farther  away.  For  items  like 
tv  sets,  major  appliances  and  furniture, 
60%  of  all  shoppers  traveled  more  than 
five  miles. 

Not  only  that  but  shoppers  willing  to 
travel  longer  distances  are  usually 
younger  and/or  more  affluent.  The  survey 
found  that  52  percent  of  shoppers  who 
travel  5  or  more  miles  earn  over  $15  000. 
Those  who  shop  closer  to  home  earn  less. 

By  age.  49%  of  interviewed  shoppers 
between  18-34  shopped  five  miles  or  more 
away  from  home.  In  the  35-64  year  cate¬ 
gory,  43%  shopped  away  while  only  36% 
of  the  65  and  over  group  were  willing 
to  venture  more  than  five  miles. 

Bogart  also  argued,  “No  retailer  can 
afford  to  miss  the  small  percentage  of 
potential  customers  who  are  actually  in 
the  market  each  day  for  each  of  the 
many  specific  items  of  merchandise  that 
he  has  to  offer.” 

Because  of  thin  markets  for  different 
items,  NAB  found  that  on  a  typical  shop¬ 
ping  day  only  95  out  of  1,000  women 
looked  at  women’s  outerwear,  only  37  ac¬ 
tually  made  a  purchase  and  11  of  the 
women  who  purchased  had  not  been  look¬ 
ing  for  outerwear. 

Sales  ads  important 

This  means,  Goodman  said,  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  must  regularly  promote  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  merchandise.  Broad  and  continuing 


advertising  of  this  sort  establishes  an 
impression  that  the  shopper  will  draw 
upon  when  she  becomes  an  active  pros¬ 
pect. 

He  added,  “.  .  .  of  equal  importance  is 
sale  advertising  which  has  a  tremendous 
ability  to  trigger  immediate  store  traffic. 
This  becomes  even  more  important  when 
business  is  slack.” 

Goodman  said  the  survey  found  that 
48  percent  of  the  shoppers  report  that 
they  almost  always  shop  for  things  re¬ 
duced  or  on  sale.  A  total  of  31  percent 
do  it  fairly  often. 

Meanwhile,  8  out  of  10  women  and  6 
out  of  10  men  said  they  almost  always 
follow  newspaper  ads  to  see  what  sales 
they  might  be  interested  in,  he  exnlained. 

Bogart’s  third  argument  was:  “No  me¬ 
dium  matches  the  newspaper’s  level  of 
coverage  for  the  range  of  merchandise 
that  a  store  must  advertise  each  day. 
Only  the  newspaper  can  do  this  through¬ 
out  a  broad  geographical  territory  and 
reach  all  the  different  segments  of  the 
shopping  public.  This  is  why  newspaper 
advertising  produces  results,  results,  not 
habit,  explain  why  merchants  continue  to 
use  newspapers  as  their  number  one 
medium.’” 

Along  with  this,  Bogart  mentioned  the 
emergence  of  the  working  woman  who 
doesn’t  have  time  for  daytime  tv  or  radio 
and  gets  most  of  her  information  through 
newspapers. 

The  bureau  found  that: 

— one-seventh  of  all  shopping  for  ladies 
clothing  and  accessories  takes  place  down¬ 
town  ; 

— the  same  proportion  holds  for  big 
ticket  items; 

— and  that  the  working  woman  is  the 
main  downtown  customer. 

Another  finding  was  that  advertising- 
to-sales  ratios  for  department  stores  have 
been  trending  downward  since  1963.  In 
1963,  it  was  3.12%.  In  1973,  it  has 
dronped  to  2.8%. 

Meanwhile  discount  stores  have  stead¬ 
ily  increased  their  ratios  while  ripping 
away  business  from  the  retailer.  In  1970, 
the  ratio  was  2  percent.  Now  in  1973,  the 
ratio  has  grown  to  2.4  percent. 

Rest  kind  of  ads 

Overall,  Goodman  summarized,  “.  .  .  the 
daily  newspaper  will  continue  to  serve  as 
the  most  effective  way  to  reach  active 
shoppers  where  they  live.”  In  the  survey 
81%  of  the  women  and  77%  of  the  men 
called  newspapers  “the  best  kind  of  store 
advertising.”  And  majorities  found  it  the 
most  useful  and  trustworthy. 

The  survey  was  the  result  of  interviews 
in  five  different  and  diverse  markets.  They 
included  Boston,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Erie, 
Pa. 

It  was  financed  through  the  auspices  of 
13  Canadian  newsprint  producers  making 
up  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee. 
And  it  was  conducted  in  the  spring  of 
1974  by  the  Response  Analysis  Corp.  of 
Princeton,  N.J. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Something  sure  to  raise  protests  from 
most  retailers  is  a  proposed  revision  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Deceptive 
Pricing  Guides,  passed  in  1964. 

Addressing  that  subject  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  .1.  Thomas  Rosch,  director,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Consumer  Protection  for  the  FTC. 
Speaking  for  himself  and  not  for  the  com¬ 
mission,  Rosch  said,  “I  must  confess  some 
surprise  at  the  reception  which  greeted 
the  comipission’s  announcement  that  it 
w’as  proposing  to  revdse  the  1964  Decep¬ 
tive  Pricing  Guides. 

Despite  many  protests,  Rosch  said  he 
found  only  two  things  wrong  with  the 
present  guides.  “The  first  was  that  they 
w’ere  utterly  unenforceable.  The  second 
was  that  they  were  potentially  anti-com¬ 
petitive.  Other  than  that  they  were  fine.” 

Good  against  inflation 

On  the  question  that  new  guides  might 
lead  to  a  rash  of  price  advertising,  the 
FTC  bureau  director  said.  “The  White 
House  says  that  price  advertising  is  a 
means  of  fighting  inflation.  They  don’t 
need  economic  textbooks  to  prove  that  to 
me.”  He  mentioned  gas  wars  of  the  recent 
past  which  led  to  reduced  prices  which 
were  the  result. 

“.Some  may  call  this  cutthroat  competi¬ 
tion.”  he  sa’d  “hut  to  me  it’s  the  purest 
kind  of  .competition  (unless,  of  course,  it 
involves  predatory  pricing) — the  kind  of 
competition  which  can  lead  directly  and 
efFectively  to  lower  prices.” 

He  said  he  saw  the  same  potential  for 
comparative  price  ads.  “There’s  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason  that  consumers  should  be 
deprived  of  the  competitive  benefits  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  compare  prices  via  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

The  FTC  instead  has  proposed  to  throw 
out  the  ’64  guides  and  “replace  them  with 
guides  designed  to  eliminate  deceptive 
price  advertising  wMthout  eliminating 
comparative  price  advertising.” 

Use  of  manufacturer’s  suggested  retail 
price  in  ads  would  he  covered  too,  he 
said.  “It  is  designed  to  permit  the  use  of 
such  prices  as  reference  prices  and  at  the 
same  time  make  detection  of  misuse  cost- 
effective.” 

“The  new  guide  proposes  to  shift  the 
burden  of  verification  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  he  said,  who  are  the  ones  who  set 
suggested  prices  and  who  are  generally 
in  a  much  better  position  to  determine 
whether  the  suggested  price  is  real¬ 
istic  .  .  .” 


Erroneous  recall 

In  the  Year-end  Review  renort.  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December  28,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  it  w’as  erroneously  stated  that 
“The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
(SDX)  declared  its  opposition  to  com¬ 
pulsory  union  membership.”  The  matter 
was  raised  by  Stanton  Evans,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Netvs,  at  the  society’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  (E&P,  Nov.  23,  1974),  but  he  was 
not  speaking  for  the  society. 


Why  retailers  need  newspaper  ads 


“No  retailer  can  afford  to  use 
pinpoint  .strategy  in  adverti.sing. 
The  cu.stomers  that  travel  far¬ 
ther  to  any  of  his  stores  are 
among  his  best  customers  and 
are  essential  to  traffic,  sales  and 
profits.” 

*  *  * 

“No  medium  matches  the  news¬ 
paper’s  level  of  coverage  for  the 
range  of  merchandise  that  a 
store  must  advertise  each  day. 


Only  the  newspaper  can  do  this  | 
throughout  a  broad  geographical 
territory  and  reach  all  the  dif-  I 
ferent  segments  of  the  shopping  I 
public.”  I 

*  4:  :|c  I 

“No  retailer  can  afford  to  miss  j 
the  small  percentage  of  potential  | 
customers  who  are  actually  in  I 
the  market  each  day  for  each  of  1 
the  many  specific  items  of  mer-  1 
chandise  that  he  has  to  offer.”  | 


100  years  marked 
by  Sao  Paulo  daily 

O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  celebrated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  founding  and  95 
vears  of  independent  existence  on  January 
4. 

Brazil’s  leading  new’^spaper  is  run  by 
members  of  the  third  generation  of  the 
Mesquita  family.  Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto, 
grand.son  of  Julio  Mesquita,  is  publisher 
and  one  of  eight  shareholders. 

The  paper  commemorated  only  95-years 
of  existence  because  for  a  five-year  period 
from  April  1940  to  December  1945  the 
paper  \vas  seized  by  army  troops  and  then 
operated  by  agents  of  President  Getulio 
Varga’s  dictatorship. 

The  celebration  \vas  marked  by  a 
Mass  in  the  paper’s  new  building, 
under  construction  a  few  miles  from  Sao 
Paulo  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tiete. 
The  entire  city  w-as  invited  to  the  plant 
and  free  bus  service  wms  made  available. 

On  the  day  of  the  celebration,  tbe  au¬ 
thoritarian  military  regime  allowed  the 
newspaper  to  appear  intact  without  the 
columns  of  poetrv  used  as  fillers  for  cen¬ 
sored  material.  The  lifting  of  censorship 
was  a  major  victory  of  de  Mesquita  Neto 
who  has  refused  to  exercise  self-censor¬ 
ship.  Censors  have  been  in  the  comnosing 
room  of  the  paper  since  August,  1972,  cut¬ 
ting  anything  they  disliked.  “No  one 
know’s  how'  long  the  censors  w-ill  stay  out 
of  the  plant  or  w-hether  this  is  a  per¬ 
manent  or  temporary  measure”  reported 
Xeir  York  Times’  Marvine  Howe  from 
Brasilia  on  January  4. 

• 

Dow  Jones  chairman 
resigns  CEO  duties 

William  F.  Kerby,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Dow 
.Tones  &  Company,  Inc.  has  advised  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  his  desire  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  duties  of  chief  executive  officer. 

.Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  follow-ing  the  1975  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders  on  March  19,  1975,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  board  to  elect  the  in¬ 
cumbent  president,  Warren  H.  Phillips, 
as  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
and  to  re-elect  Kerby  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 


Commissioner  finds 
no  discrimination 

The  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Human  Rights  has  dismiss»>d  a  complaint 
by  a  former  clerk  at  Neu'sday  that  she 
w'as  fired  because  she  was  black. 

On  the  basis  of  four  days  of  hearings. 
Commissioner  Jack  M.  Sable  rejected  each 
allegation  by  Karmyn  B.  Lott,  wrho  w'as 
fired  as  an  editorial  aide  in  April,  1973, 
for  poor  wmrk  performance. 

Ms.  Lott  said  during  the  hearings  in 
May  that  .she  had  asked  to  he  made  a  re¬ 
porter  or  to  be  given  work  leading  to  such 
position,  but  was  told  that  her  position 
as  editorial  aide  wms  not  in  progression 
to  reporter.  She  w'as  advised  to  w’ork  as  a 
reporter  on  a  small  daily  newspaper  to 
gain  skills  and  experience,  and  then  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  a  job  at  Newsday. 

She  also  said  she  w-as  turned  down  on 
several  occasions  by  editors  and  officers 
of  Newsday  for  appointment  to  Newsday’s 
summer  intern  program.  She  w-as  told  that 
as  a  college  graduate  she  did  not  qualify, 
since  the  program  w’?s  limited  to  summer 
employment  for  full-time  college  and 
graduate  school  students. 

In  announcing  his  decision.  Sable  said: 

“The  record  does  not  establish  that 
properly  qualified  individuals — females  or 
blacks,  whether  male  or  female — were 
barred  from  employment  or  discriminated 
a'>‘ainst  in  the  terms,  conditions  and  priv¬ 
ileges  of  employment.” 

William  .Attw-ood.  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newsday,  issued  this  statement: 
“We  are  very  pleased  by  Commissioner 
Sable’s  decision  in  this  case.  New’sday  does 
not  discriminate  against  blacks  or  wmmen 
or  any  other  group.  Over  the  past  six 
years.  9.6%  of  all  persons  hired  on  our 
news  staff  have  been  black  and  35%  have 
been  w'omen.  Today,  thanks  to  our  new 
.Affirmative  .Action  program,  even  this  rec¬ 
ord  has  been  improved  upon.” 

• 

All-American  buys 

.A  former  .All-.American  quarterback  and 
coach.  Jack  Mitchell,  and  his  wife,  have 
bought  the  Newkirk  (Okla.)  Herald. 
Mitchell,  owner  of  the  Wellington  (Kas.) 
Daily  News,  said  that  his  son,  Jackson, 
will  publish  the  newly-acquired  property. 
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Top  editors 
resign  from 
Du  Pont  papers 


EDITORS  RESIGN — John  S.  Craig  Jr.  (leff,  forefront),  executive  editor  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  outlines  events  that  forced  the  departure  of  four  top  editors,  Including  Craig.  (Photo 
by  Chuck  McGowen,  Wil  mington  News-Journal). 


John  G.  Craig  Jr.  resigned  January  3 
as  executive  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  N eii'n-J oumnl  newspapers  after  the 
board  of  directors  voted  to  strip  him  of 
his  powers. 

Simultaneous  with  Craig’s  resignation 
was  that  of  Curtis  C.  Wilkie,  who  took 
over  his  new  duties  of  associate  editor 
January  1. 

John  K.  Baker,  metropolitan  editor,  and 
Robert  Hodierne,  an  assistant  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor,  were  fired  by  Craig  at  their 
own  request.  The  three  men  indirectly 
touched  off  the  confrontation  when  their 
recommendations  for  promotion  were  de¬ 
nied  by  the  10-member  board  (E&P,  Jan¬ 
uary  4). 

The  10-member  board  of  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co.,  voted  January  2  to  eliminate  Craig’s 
authority  to  hire  and  fire  newsroom  em¬ 
ployes,  set  salaries,  and  determine  how 
news  would  be  gathered  and  handled  by 
the  papers.  Ten  days  earlier,  Craig  had 
strongly  protested  the  board’s  rejection 
of  a  reorganization  program  that  had 
been  recommended  by  six  of  the  paper’s 
top  editors. 

Craig  delays  departure 

Craig,  41,  made  the  announcement  in  an 
emergency  meeting  to  the  staff  January 
2.  He  said  he  would  be  staying  on  for 
about  a  month.  But  Wilkie,  34,  who  joined 
the  N-J  in  1971  as  a  city  hall  reporter 
and  who  has  been  praised  for  his  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  stories;  Baker,  41,  who 
also  came  to  the  N-J  in  1971  from  a  brief 
stint  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Dick¬ 
inson  (N.D.)  Press;  and  Hodierne,  29,  who 
previously  was  with  the  Pacific  Stars  <$• 
Stripes,  have  all  three  been  barred  from 
entering  the  News-Journal  building  since 
their  leaving.  When  Baker  and  Hodierne 
were  on  the  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  dur¬ 
ing  the  Vietnam  War,  an  officer  called 
the  Stars  &  Stripes,  with  Baker  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  “The  Hanoi  Herald”  for  run¬ 
ning  Hodierne’s  articles. 

Since  the  initial  two  resignations  and 
two  firings,  two  more  editors  and  one  re¬ 
porter  have  turned  in  resignations.  They 
are  Jay  Harris,  special  projects  editor 
who  did  work  on  polling,  and  Shaun  Mul¬ 
len,  an  assistant  metropolitan  editor  whose 
duties  have  included  being  in  charge  of 
correspondents  at  four  news  bureaus,  in¬ 
cluding  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  the  state 
capital.  They  will  remain  at  the  news¬ 
papers  until  F’ebruary  1. 

“I  didn’t  quit  right  away  because  I  felt 
my  obligation  was  first  to  the  people  who 
worked  for  me  and  1  want  to  help  the  new 
person  who  will  replace  me,”  said  Mullen. 
“I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  a  part  of  a  news¬ 
paper  where  the  board  controlled  a  news¬ 
paper  over  the  objections  of  editors.” 

Marti  Stewart,  a  woman  reporter  who 
joined  the  News-Journal  two  years  ago 
and  has  been  working  in  the  Newark 
(Del.)  bureau,  felt  strongly  about  the 


sticky  situation  at  the  newspaper  and  she 
resigned  this  week,  effective  January  11. 

Craig  had  tried  to  work  out  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  severance  pay  for  employes 
who  wanted  to  quit,  but  the  l)oard  turned 
it  down.  .An  employe  must  be  fired  to  get 
severance  pay.  “I  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
if  the  paper  fired  some  people  for  in¬ 
subordination,”  said  Hodierne. 

He  said  he  would  estimate  that  between 
a  dozen  and  20  per.sons  at  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  are  sending  out  resumes  and  lining 
un  job  interviews  with  other  newspapers. 
“I  can  name  a  dozen  at  the  top  of  my 
head.  For  me,  it  got  to  the  point  where 
we  couldn’t  put  out  an  honest  newspaper. 
.And  T  couldn’t  put  up  with  that.”  With 
Craig’s  encouragement,  Hodierne  had  done 
some  controversial  stories  on  the  paper. 

(iovenior  calls  f«»r  cili/.«‘n's  ^roiip 

The  upheaval  led  to  Gov.  Sherman  W. 
Tribbitt  of  Delaware  calling  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  citizens’  group  “to  preserve 
the  intellectual  and  journalistic  integrity” 
of  the  papers,  saying  that  he  was  “gravely 
concerned  that  these  actions  could  hamper 
the  continued  development  of  a  free  press 
in  Delaware.” 

David  H.  Dawson,  65,  a  retired  Du  Pont 
executive,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  papers,  called  the  governor’s  re¬ 
marks  “just  politics.” 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  upheaval 
was  the  board  of  directors’  rejection  of  a 
staff  reorganization  planned  by  Craig  and 
approved  by  Richard  P.  Sanger,  president 
and  editor  in  chief  of  the  newspapers.  It 
was  Sanger  who  appointed  Craig  executive 
editor.  Sanger  is  related  to  the  Du  Pont 
family  through  marriage. 

The  members  of  the  10-member  news¬ 
paper  board  are:  Dawson,  retired  senior 
vicepresident  of  Du  Pont  and  present 
Du  Pont  director;  Irenee  Du  Pont,  chair¬ 
man  of  Christiana  Securities  and  consid¬ 
ered  the  “patriarch”  of  the  board;  Robert 
R.  M.  Carpenter  Jr.,  a  Du  Pont  executive 
and  a  former  owner  of  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies;  Richard  P.  Sanger,  News-Journal 
president  and  editor;  Frederick  Walter, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 


ager  of  the  News-Journal;  Charles  I^ee 
Reese  Jr.,  letired  executive  editor  and  re¬ 
tired  president  and  honorary  member  of 
the  board;  two  retired  corporation  execu¬ 
tives,  John  J.  B.  Fulenwider,  Hercules  Co. 
in  Wilmington  and  Ralph  Gottshall,  re¬ 
tired  president  of  .Atlas  Chemical  Indus¬ 
tries;  Robert  H.  Richards  Jr.,  a  Wilming¬ 
ton  attorney;  and  Henry  H.  Silliman,  re¬ 
tired  stock  broker  and  a  Du  Pont  in-law. 
The  vote  was  reportedly  nine  to  one  op¬ 
posing  (Sanger  only  dissenting  vote)  to 
strip  Craig  of  his  powers  he  had  been 
given  in  1972.  .Average  age  on  the  board 
is  estimated  at  71  years  of  age. 

The  News-Journal  has  published  a  num- 
bei-  of  articles  displeasing  to  the  Du  Pont 
family.  Craig  had  reportedly  allowed 
criticism  of  the  University  of  Delaware 
to  go  too  far. 

Creed  Black,  now  editor  of  the  Phila- 
(leliiliia  Inquirer,  also  resigned  in  protest 
a  decade  ago  at  the  News-Journal.  “I  need 
no  further  evidence  that  the  ownership 
of  the  Morning  News  and  the  Evening 
Journal  operated  as  house  organs  instead 
of  newspapers,”  Black  had  said. 

(’.ilizens  <»frer  l«  iiiediale 

.A  citizens’  group  of  250  turned  up  Jan¬ 
uary  6  to  discuss  the  situation  at  the 
News- Journal  after  the  sugge-stion  by  the 
governor.  .According  to  Shaun  Mullens,  the 
citizens  formed  a  steering  committee  to 
discuss  the  situation  further.  The  citizens 
offered  services  as  mediator  in  the  dispute, 
but  their  offer  had  not  been  accepted  as  of 
January  8. 

Monday,  January  6,  Dawson  told  Leslie 
Cansler,  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Journal,  that  he  must  run  the  full  text  of 
Dawson’s  letter  to  the  governor  in  reply 
to  the  governor’s  remarks  on  the  paper’s 
situation.  Sanger  told  the  .staff  in  a  news¬ 
room  meeting  that  afternoon  that  he  had 
told  Dawson  that  what  Dawson  had  done 
was  “a  damn  fool  thing  to  do,”  according 
to  Mullens. 

Sanger  supported  Craig  in  the  initial 
staff  reorganization,  but  Sanger  has  more 
or  less  supported  Dawson  in  some  other 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Investigative  reporters 
reveal  how  they  do  it 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

“I  go  to  dinner  with  my  sources,  chris¬ 
tenings,  weddings,  you  name  it.  I  live  with 
them.  Seventy  percent  of  my  social  life  is 
with  my  sources.  My  job  is  round-the- 
clock.  Sources  won’t  trust  you  unless 
you’re  close  to  them.  If  these  people  were 
discovered,  they  would  lose  their  jobs.” 

This  is  Nicholas  Gage  talking  in  a 
crowded  smoke-filled  room  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  to  the  Overseas  Press  Club  January 
7  on  a  panel  designed  to  reveal  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  problems  of  digging  out  close¬ 
ly  guarded  stories.  Gage  does  strictly  in¬ 
vestigative  stories  for  the  .Vcir  York 
Times.  His  latest  exclusive  appeared  De- 
ceml>er  17  in  the  Times  questioning  the 
authenticity  of  an  as-told-to  autobiography 
of  Lucky  Luciano  which  already  had 
grossed  over  a  million  dollars  before  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Times  doesn’t  allow  Gage  to  go 
under  cover  or  pay  sources,  so  he  has  to 
cultivate  them. 

Keporter  as  rnn  man? 

“You  have  to  be  a  little  of  a  con  man — 
you  have  to  bluff  your  way  sometimes  to 
get  information.”  Gage  told  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  .\rt  buying  a  vase  for 
$1  million  and  refusing  to  say  where  they 
got  it.  “I  called  a  source  in  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  said  I  wanted  to  get  the 
entry  papers.  He  said  they’re  not  even 
filed  in  alphabetical  order;  that  it’s  a 
big  job  with  thousands  of  things  coming 
in  each  day.  But  he  got  the  piece  of  paper 
in  three  weeks  through  my  pushing.” 

Gage  flew  to  Europe  and  looked  up  the 
man — wined  him  and  dined  him — talking 
about  his  children  and  everything  else. 
Finally,  Gage  had  to  ask  the  man  if  he 
delivered  the  vase  at  such-and-such  a  time 
and  place.  “I  packed  in  all  I  knew  and 
the  man  thought  I  knew  everything.  He 
poured  it  all  out.” 

“The  press  cannot  save  society;  it  can 
only  be  a  catalyst.  There’s  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  press 
and  not  enough  on  the  agencies  which  have 
the  power,”  said  Gage. 

M.  H.  Farber,  the  Times  investigative 
reporter  whose  illegal  alien  series  ran  re¬ 
cently,  said,  “Yeah,  you  do  have  to  be 
something  of  a  con  man  in  this  reporting 
business.  I’m  on  the  phone  a  lot  at  home 
and  some  of  it  is  entrapment.  I  sweet-talk 
this  guy  and  that  guy.  You  feel  like  a 
jerk  sometimes.  It’s  not  altogether  appeal¬ 
ing.  My  wife  doesn’t  mind  all  the  time 
investigative  reporting  takes,  but  it’s  that 
other  stuff.” 

Marital  r<-latiun!!i  ail'erled 

The  question  of  home-life  came  up  and 
Gage  said  “my  wife’s  main  complaint  is 
that  I  do  not  share  things  with  her.  My 
home-life  is  very  difficult.  Sure,  she  listens 
in  on  the  phone  sometimes  to  find  out  what 
I’m  doing.”  He  added  that  “Denny  Walsh’s 
wife  can’t  get  to  him  when  he’‘s  on  a 


story  either.”  Walsh,  a  former  TLmes  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  on  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Frank  Lalli,  at  32  the  youngest  senior 
editor  at  Forbes,  recently  blew  the  whistle 
on  swindles  in  gold  coins  and  New  York 
real  estate.  “I’m  away  from  home  a  lot, 
doing  a  lot  of  travel,  and  there’s  a  definite 
breakdown  in  communications  in  the 
family.  After  I’ve  been  away,  my  wife 
asks,  ‘What  did  you  learn?’  and  I  don’t 
want  to  repeat  it.”  Lalli  did  a  recent  cover 
story  on  gold  and  gold  coins  and  the 
counterfeiting  aspect. 

“I  think  I  can  spot  a  good  investigative 
story.  But  if  it’s  not  a  good  one,  it’s  best 
to  pan  it  right  away.  The  worst  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  take  an  investigative  story 
and  make  it  up  to  be  a  personal  profile,” 
said  Lalli,  who  also  told  the  “shoptalk” 
audience  that  “brains  have  a  lot  less  to  do 
with  investigative  reporting  than  strong 
legs.”  Lalli  said  sometimes  sources  get 
called  “stool-pigeons.”  “They’re  usually 
part  of  the  conspiracy  and  they  pass  on  a 
guy  higher  up.” 

Failure  rate  is  high 

Sixty-five  percent  of  Gage’s  stories  don’t 
pan  out,  he  said.  “Then  I  just  throw  it  out 
and  start  over.  But  I  don’t  ever  wear  out 
of  patience,”  said  Gage.  “That’s  part  of 
the  job.  That’s  where  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  comes  in.  I  spent  five  weeks  on  one 
story  that  never  got  into  the  Times.  Some 
reporters  think  they  have  to  finish  every¬ 
thing. 

“But  when  I  start  on  a  story,”  said 
Gage,  “I  like  to  have  a  third  of  the  story 
already — some  documents  and  a  source.  I 
don’t  like  to  go  on  fishing  expeditions. 
What  really  eats  at  me  is  if  I’ve  been  un¬ 
fair  to  someone.  That  keeps  me  up  nights. 

“Some  stories  I’ve  done,  if  I’d  been 
wrong  I  would  have  been  fired.  You’re 
really  taking  on  something.  When  you’re 
making  things  accessible  to  people  in 
investigative  stories,  you’re  destroying 
people.  It’s  not  very  pleasant  to  hurt 
people,  no  matter  what  the  motive.” 

Gage  said  that  a  story  is  never  worth 
seeing  someone  get  killed.  “After  Joe  Gallo 
was  killed,  one  of  the  gunmen  talked  in 
L.A.  and  I  found  out  about  it,  and  the 
police  told  me  ‘Don’t  use  it  because  we 
haven’t  found  the  man’s  wife  and  family’ 
and  I  didn’t  because  she  would  have  been 
killed,”  said  Gage. 

A  man  who  gives  his  word  doesn’t  go 
back  on  it,  said  Gage.  (In  fact  I  found  out 
after  the  meeting  that  Gage’s  word  is  so 
important  to  him  that  he  left  the  hospital 
where  he  is  being  treated  for  a  perforated 
ulcer,  according  to  Larry  Stessin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  OPC  shoptalk  programs,  to 
speak  on  the  panel,  and  he  was  to  return 
to  the  hospital  that  night.  Stessin  didn’t 
even  expect  him  to  show.  As  the  pleasant 
young-looking  Gage  was  speaking  he  gave 
no  hint  of  illness.  But  he  hurried  out  after 
the  meeting,  while  other  panelists  shook 
hands  and  answered  more  questions.) 


From  the  audience  came  the  question, 
“When  somebody  gives  you  information,  is 
it  a  danger  to  overprotect  them?”  An¬ 
swered  Gage;  “You  give  your  word  to 
protect  someone’s  identity.  That’s  what 
gets  you  your  stories.  That  doesn’t  mean 
you  accept  everything  a  source  tells  you. 

Sources  before  newspaper? 

“I  feel  my  primary  loyalty  is  to  my 
sources,  and  then  to  my  new’spaper.  You 
can  always  get  another  job,”  Gage  said  in 
all  seriousness.  But  Farber,  his  bearded 
colleague  at  the  Times,  jumped  in  with.  “I 
don’t  agree.  It’s  not  sources  you  protect; 
but  it’s  information.  And  there  are  plenty 
of  sources  with  selfish  interests,  you’ve  got 
to  remember.”  Lalli  injected,  “You  ask 
yourself,  ‘Does  this  source  have  an  axe  to 
grind;  is  he  self-serving?’  You  have  to  ask 
them  tough  questions.” 

What  makes  a  person  want  to  be  an 
investigative  reporter — the  glamour,  in¬ 
spiration  or  what?  Farber  said  it’s  the 
“opportunity  to  be  a  public  servant.”  You 
ask  yourself,  he  said,  “Isn’t  this  good  for 
the  public  interest?”  The  Times,  Farber 
said,  is  always  ready  to  go  with  a  solid 
story,  contrary  to  what  others  may  think. 
Someone  yelled,  “But  what  about  Walsh’s 
Mayor  Alioto  story  (which  was  not  run 
and  which  Walsh  tried  to  peddle  to  Roll¬ 
ing  Stone  and  subsequently  was  fired)?” 
But  the  question  a  man  asked  went  un¬ 
answered  during  the  session. 

In  his  introductory  remarks.  Gage  had 
said  that  “a  lot  of  it  is  a  matter  of  atti¬ 
tude.  The  Times  always  had  the  money, 
but  has  not  always  done  investigative  re¬ 
porting.”  Don  Shannon,  chief  United  Na¬ 
tions  correspondent  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  served  as  a  host  for  the  discussion, 
and  he  said,  “It  may  be  a  paper  having 
the  manpower  and  budget  to  thoroughly 
cover  a  matter.”  The  New  York  Times, 
they  agreed,  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  have  a  whole  squad  of  people  for  in¬ 
vestigations. 

Close  sources  cultivated 

Through  the  years.  Gage  said  he  has 
developed  “several  close  sources,  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  actual  sources  all  over  the 
world.”  He  has  sources  to  call  on  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Lebanon,  Greece  and  Italy. 
“One  source  puts  you  in  touch  with  an¬ 
other  source,”  he  says.  Gage  himself  is 
from  Greece,  and  he  said,  “Some  of  his 
relatives  weren’t  very  happy  with  Far- 
ber’s  illegal  alien  story.  I’m  an  alien,  but 
not  illegal.”  If  Gage  has  to  use  an  inter¬ 
preter,  how  do  you  protect  the  source  with 
a  third  person  translating  the  informa¬ 
tion?”  A  good  question  an  OPC  member 
asked,  but  Gage  says  he  hasn’t  had  to  face 
that  problem.  “Most  of  the  sources  I  have 
in  Europe  speak  English.” 

So  do  Farber’s.  He  went  down  to  the 
Carribean  where  most  of  America’s  illegal 
aliens  come  from  to  see  how  they  manage 
to  come.  “It  wasn’t  easy  to  find  them.” 
And  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  story 
ivas  with  the  Immigration  Service.  “You 
have  to  ask  them  a  100  questions,  and  it’s 
so  evident  how’  ‘lost’  they  are,”  said 
Farber.  “That  story  provoked  a  lot  of 
mail.  Some  say  we  shouldn’t  address  our¬ 
selves  to  that  typie  of  story  because,  really, 
the  country  is  a  nation  of  immigrants.” 
A  demonstration  against  that  story  was 

{Continued  on  page  21) 
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Fol  law  guidebook 
to  be  published 

By  Philly  Murtlia 


On  February  19,  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Law,  with  amendments  becomes 
effective  as  a  useful  tool  for  more  eflRcient 
investigation  with  government  agencies. 

To  better  understand  and  utilize  the 
Fol  law  with  its  new  ramifications,  on  both 
local  and  national  levels,  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
Freedom  of  Information  committee,  is 
putting  together  a  handbook  on  the  newly- 
amended  law  for  the  press. 

.\PME  Fol  committee  chairman,  .lohn 
R.  Finnetran,  executive  editor.  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Prei^a  and  Di.'tpatch,  Knight-Rid- 
der  Newspapers,  said  the  law  has  not 
been  used  as  effectively  as  it  could  he  by 
the  press.  With  amendments,  it  will  need 
interpretation. 

Fol  potential  stressed 

Finnegan,  (in  an  interview  with  EitPl 
said  he  did  a  survey  of  editors  in  1966  on 
the  old  law.  “At  the  time  the  survey  in¬ 
dicated  most  editors  didn’t  realize  the 
law’s  potential  in  bringing  actions.”  he 
explained.  He  said  this  was  particularly 
true  at  the  local  level  in  relationships  with 
local  agencies. 

There  is  no  excuse.  Finnegan  believes, 
for  not  taking  advanta»re  of  the  newly- 
amended  law’s  benefits.  He  mentioned  the 
amended  cut  in  agency  response — time  and 
the  in-camera  review  as  new  weapons  for 
speedy  access.  Stalling  tactics  are  mini¬ 
mized  under  the  new  law. 

The  associations,  including  key  person¬ 
nel,  Sam  Archibald,  who  helped  formu¬ 
late  the  Act,  as  staff  director  of  the 
House  Government  Information  Subcom¬ 
mittee;  Bill  Hornby,  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  Jack  Landau, 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  have  helped  in  communicating  and 
proceeding  with  refining  the  Act  and  press 
responsibility. 

Finnegan,  who  is  setting  up  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  work  on  the  Fol  handbook,  is  trying 
to  get  as  much  feedback  on  problems  edi¬ 
tors  have.  When  the  committee  collects 
enough  of  these  problems,  they  will  he 
included  in  the  handbook  as  case  studies 
for  editors  who  are  not  so  familiar  with 
the  law  and  individual  situations. 

Finnegan  states  however,  that  in  cases 
involving  local  agencies,  and  possible  re¬ 
fusals  to  comply  with  amended  Fol  law, 
he  is  not  interested  in  getting  agency 
people  fired  for  stalling.  He  says  instead, 
“We  just  want  to  get  the  information.” 
He  hopes  no  test  case  will  be  necessary. 

Local  level 

At  his  own  newspapers,  Finnegan  said 
a  staffer  has  already  been  assigned  to  the 
Federal  run  to  study  the  amendments  and 
share  new  knowledge  of  the  law  with 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  reporters.  At 
the  local  level,  it  is  a  matter  of  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  authority,  often  from  Federal 


agencies  to  their  local  counterparts,  Fin¬ 
negan  adds. 

Finnegan  said  his  papers’  reporters  are 
versed  on  the  new  amendments  response¬ 
time;  what  to  do  if  refused  information, 
to  make  sure  agencies  follow  procedures. 

He  insists  newspapers  must  he  willing 
to  take  cases  to  court.  “Newsnapers  must 
he  willing  to  proceed  up  the  line.”  Finne¬ 
gan  has  noticed  a  distinct  positive  trend 
of  weekly  and  small  daily  editors’  interest 
already  on  questions  of  access. 

The  only  point  he  mentions  that  might 
hamper  a  newspaper  action  in  court  is 
the  current  economic  downturn,  but  he 
hopes  this  will  not  infringe  on  due  proc¬ 
ess. 

He  said  it  is  a  matter  of  public  interest 
weighed  against  cost.  To  benefit  both, 
there  must  be  concerted  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort. 

The  process  to  help  make  the  law  more 
effectively  used  by  the  press  (which  in 
the  last  four  years  has  used  the  law  only 
90  times  compared  to  businesses  and  pri¬ 
vate  law  firms  utilizing  it  640  times)  will 
he  to  outline  in  the  handbook,  how  a  re¬ 
porter  should  approach  an  agency. 

Case  history  examples 

One  problem  area  in  outlining  the  pro¬ 
cedure  Finnegan  mentioned  is  that  each 
agencv  has  its  own  fee  schedule,  although 
amendment  limits  it  now  to  actual  gov¬ 
ernment  cost  of  searching  or  copying  of 
public  records  etc. 

In  outlining  broad  specifics.  Finnegan 
says  the  handbook  will  cover  newspapers 
that  have  been  denied  response.  “The 
handbook  will  deliver  fairly  established 
public  examples  of  successful  cases  so  a 
managing  editor  can  sit  down  and  look 
at  past  experiences.”  An  example.  Finne¬ 
gan  cited,  might  have  been  a  case  where 
Jack  Taylor,  investigative  reporter  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklnhoman  was  stalled 
for  a  year  before  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  gave  him  information. 

Admittedly,  every  city  has  its  varia¬ 
tions,  in  agency  reactions  to  the  media, 
Finnegan  indicates.  He  said  in  some  areas, 
local  agencies  have  good  rannort  already 
established  with  the  media.  But,  there  is 
still  room  for  clarification  and  uniformity. 
.4nd  perhaps,  he  notes,  where  there  is 
good  rapport,  a  newspaper  may  not  be 
asking  the  right  pointed  questions. 

By  March  1,  Finnegan  hopes  to  have  a 
general  outline  for  the  Fol  handbook,  and 
by  June  1,  he  hopes  to  have  the  hook  com¬ 
pleted.  It  will  be  a  joint  committee  effort. 

Finnegan  asks  that  editors  let  him  know 
about  any  problems  involving  access.  Be¬ 
cause  this  will  he  a  strength  in  defining 
usage. 

He  said  it  could  be  a  domino  effect.  If 
one  newspaper  has  a  case  with  a  local 
agency  not  complying  on  access  require¬ 
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ments,  it  could  balloon  into  a  probe  by 
six,  eight,  or  even  ten  newspapers,  on 
local  levels.  This  makes  for  good  stories 
and  boosts  enforcement  procedure. 

Finnegan,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Fol  committee  for  ASNE,  said  that  since 
there  is  no  collection  agency,  newspapers 
will  have  to  make  a  first  move  themselves. 
In  the  past,  this  has  sometimes  been 
faulty;  some  editors,  don’t  realize  they 
have  a  case  until  several  months  too  late. 

“My  feeling  is  that  the  public  now  de¬ 
mands  more  openness  since  Watergate, 
more  than  rhetoric.  Yet  to  be  demon¬ 
strable,  action  must  be  taken,”  Finnegan 
summarized.  The  handbook  should  help 
in  communicating  this  responsibility. 

• 

Gannett  deals  set 
with  Speidel,  Thomson 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  has  announced  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  acquisition  of  392.900  shares 
of  Speidel  Newspapers.  Inc.,  stock  from 
Thomson  Newspapers.  Inc.  of  Canada  and 
the  sale  to  Thomson  of  the  Evening  News 
of  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

The  Speidel  shares  represent  6.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  outstanding  common  stock  of 
Speidel,  which  publishes  11  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  8  states.  Purchase  price  was 
S14  per  share,  a  premium  above  the  over- 
the-counter  market  price,  for  a  total  of 
$.'1  .lOO  600. 

The  Newburgh  paper  is  an  afternoon 
daily  with  a  circulation  of  30  000.  It  was 
purchased  by  Thomson,  which  publishes 
49  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  32 
in  Canada,  for  $8  million  in  cash  and 
notes.  A  gain  on  the  sale  will  be  reported 
in  Gannett’s  1975  first  quarter. 

Gannett,  numerically  the  largest  U.S. 
newspaper  group,  now  has  52  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  17  states  and  on  the  island  of 
Guam. 


Production  is  started 
on  UPI  photo  receivers 

United  Press  International  and  EG&G, 
Inc.,  have  implemented  the  production 
phase  of  a  contract,  signed  in  1972,  au¬ 
thorizing  EG&G  to  enter  volume  produc¬ 
tion  of  Unifax  II.  The  total  value  of  the 
UPI/EG&G  contract  is  approximately  $7 
million  and  covers  the  development  and 
production  of  some  1,000  newspicture  re¬ 
ceivers  sufficient  to  meet  UPI’s  near-term 
requirements. 


Best  prison  papers 

Prison  publications  in  South  Dakota, 
Colorado,  Michigan  and  Georgia  carried 
off  top  prizes  in  the  1974  Penal  Press  Con¬ 
test  conducted  by  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity-Carbondale’s  School  of  Journalism. 
The  blue-ribbon  award  for  newspapers 
went  to  The  Spectator  of  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  Prison  (Jackson,  Mich.)  edited  by 
Richard  Herr.  Runners-up  were  the  San 
Quentin  (Calif.)  Neivs  and  The  Echo, 
published  at  Huntsville  (Tex.)  prison. 
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Peter  Hulbert,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province 


What  newspapers  need  is  ‘a  little  more  humor’ — 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Invariably  before  the  day  was  over,  one  of  the  program 
headliners  in  photo  seminars,  workshops,  convention  sessions 
around  the  country  in  1974  would  wistfully  inject  into  his  re¬ 
marks  a  comment  that  “what  we  need  is  a  little  more  humor 
on  the  newspaper  page”  and  someone  else  was  bound  to  add  that 
“(food  humor  pictures  are  hard  to  find.” 

The  picture  journalists  were  echoing  in  ’74  what  some  of  the 
word  men  in  the  classics  observed  years  ago;  humor  is  indeed 
“an  ornament  and  safeguard” — a  genius  itself  and  “so  defends 
from  the  insanities.”  Its  essence  may  not  be  in  laughter  but 
“in  still  smiles” — much  needed  these  days. 

A  review  of  the  1974  file  of  Canadian  Press  Picture  Service 
Bulletin  with  its  top  choice  of  the  best  feature  and  news  picture 
each  month  emphasizes  that  newspaper  photographers  and  wire- 
photo  editors  to  the  north  are  keeping  an  eye  out  for  the  light, 
whimsical  page  brighteners.  A  majority  of  feature  picture 
honors  were  smile  and/or  chuckle  producers — and  even  a  few 
managed  to  turn  up  in  the  hard  news  choices,  though  with  less 
frequency  certainly.  A  cross  section  of  the  winners  are  shown 
here. 


Left- 

Frank  Chalmers. 
Winnipeg  (Man.) 
Tribune 


Right — 

Blaise  Edwards, 
Canadian  Press 


Ken  Oakes,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun 


In  late  October,  a  tip  to  the  Vnnco7tver  (B.C.)  Province  sent 
photoprapher  Peter  Hulbert  to  a  boat  ramp  where  drivers  were 
trying  to  raise  a  bus  that  bad  been  stolen  the  day  before  and 
“launched”  into  deep  water.  Hulbert  waited  two  hours  in  pour¬ 
ing  rain  and  shot  bis  prize  feature  as  the  vehicle  and  its  “not 
in  ser\’ice”  destination  sign  broke  through  to  the  surface. 

Back  in  July,  Frank  Chalmers,  chief  photographer  of  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune,  got  a  tip  that  a  duck  was  wandering 
along  Main  Street  and  got  to  the  scene  just  as  Constable 
Dwight  .Armstrong  made  the  pinch  and  called  headquarters. 

The  news  picture  of  October,  showing  Miss  Canada  1975 
(Terry  Lynne  Meyer)  making  a  frantic  attempt  to  save  her 
falling  crown,  was  by  Canadian  Press  photographer  Blaise 
Edwards,  on  stage  shooting  clo.seups  at  the  mishap  moment. 

“Ken  Oakes  Touch”  was  the  head  for  an  April  announcement 
that  the  Vnncovver  (B.C.)  photographer  with  a  reputation 
across  Canada  and  in  the  States  for  sparkling  humor  pictures, 
had  won  feature  honors  with  a  shot  of  Heather  Edward,  5, 
nose  to  nose  with  a  newborn  piglet. 

The  February  feature  choice  was  a  series  of  pictures  made 
through  the  bathroom  window  with  available  light  by  Brantford 
(Ont.)  Expositor  photographer  Jack  Bowman  as  his  son  Glenn 
went  through  a  favorite  routine  of  shaving  with  a  toy  plastic 
razor.  Bowman  wasn’t  keen  on  shooting  pictures  of  his  own 
child  for  the  paper,  but  realized  it  was  probably  a  natural  fea¬ 
ture  that  could  not  be  managed  with  another  child. 

In  May,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator’s  Mike  Hanley  was  sent 
to  Cambridge  for  a  flood  picture.  He  came  back  with  a  winner 
in  the  news  category.  Hanley  says  the  officer  was  far  from 
nonchalant  as  he  stood,  arms  crossed,  on  guard  in  the  main 
street  with  water  almost  to  the  top  of  his  hip-waders. 


Jack  Bowman,  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor 


Mike  Hanley,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 


DO  NOT 

enter 


Photo  itsxi^ninent: 

1  Stop  a  speeding  bullet — 

'  fired  right  at  the  camera 


:  Photographers  often  get  tough  as- 

^  signments  from  editors  and  Michael 
Coers  got  his  when  a  picture  of  a 
bullet  speeding  right  at  the  camera 
i  was  needed  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Times  magazine  Scene  to  illustrate  a 
.  story  on  handguns. 

The  photo  was  to  he  used  for  a 
^  Saturday  afternoon  tabloid  Specta- 
Color  cover.  Coers  is  known  as  a 
highly  professional  man  who  will  try 
anything.  Here’s  how  he  accomplished 
=  the  feat. 

=  He  showed  up  with  a  .S.'iT-caliber 
Magnum,  a  handgun  that  also  will 
fire  ..38-caliber  special  bullets.  The 
.38s  have  less  power,  so  Coers  decid¬ 
ed  to  use  them. 

I  ^  Loui.sville  police  ballistics  people 
said  that  8  inches  of  sand  would  stop 
the  bullets  safely.  Coers  had  the  car¬ 
pentry  shop  build  a  wooden  box  “sand 
trap,”  made  two  feet  thick  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 

The  bullet  was  to  travel  about  3 
feet  from  gun  to  trap  at  a  speed  of 
850  feet  per  second. 

That  left  Coers  with  tittle  working 
time  on  each  shot.  He  also  had  to 
work  late  at  night  becau.se  the  roar 
of  a  gun  is  not  a  soothing  thing 
around  a  busy  building. 

The  shot  was  set  up  with  mirrors. 
On  each  shot,  a  mirror  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  trap.  The  picture  was 
I  taken  by  way  of  the  mirror.  Even 
Coers  wouldn’t  tiy  it  from  in  front 
of  the  gun. 

Staff  cameras  normally  have  a 
shutter  speed  of  1/ 1000th  of  a  sec¬ 
ond.  That  will  stop  action  on,  say,  a 
basketball — but  not  a  bullet.  Fast 
strobe  lights  also  stop  action  and  a 
lighting  technician  calculated  that  the 
duration  of  the  flash  needed  must  be 
no  slower  than  1/50,000  of  a  second. 
Honeywell,  Inc.  has  made  strobes 


which  flash  at  1  /80,000  of  a  second 
and  agreed  to  allow  the  use  of  tw’o 
if  Coers  would  not  put  bullet  holes 
in  them. 

This  meant  using  a  microphone  as 
a  trigger.  A  technician  rigged  up  an 
adjustable  sound  trigger  for  the 
lights.  The  farther  the  mike  from  the 
sound  of  the  gun,  the  longer  the  de¬ 
lay  in  the  flash. 

Using  a  camera  wdth  a  Polaroid 
back,  Coers  got  the  firing  started.  He 
made  some  30  test  pictures  in  black 
and  white.  The  bullet  was  moving  too 
fast,  he  found,  and  the  smoke  was  ob¬ 
scuring  it  from  the  camera. 

A  licensed  ammunition  reloader  lo¬ 
cated  by  Coers  came  up  with  bullets 
that  bad  lighter  powder  loads  and 
thus  would  travel  a  bit  slower.  He 
also  packed  wadding  material  behind 
the  bullets  to  reduce  tbe  smoke  puffs. 

After  25  more  test  shots,  Coers 
found  he  could  “stop”  the  bullet  ac¬ 
curately  about  4  inches  from  the  bar¬ 
rel.  Then  he  switched  to  color  film. 

Altogether  he  shattered  35  mirrors 
and  used  100  rounds  of  ammunition. 


EDITOR 


Ronald  Reagan 
column  acquired 
by  Copley  News 

Copley  News  Ser\dce  will  distribute  a 
national  commentary  column  by  former 
California  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  once 
a  week  beginning  January  13.  Reagan 
has  served  two  terms  as  governor. 

The  column  of  approximately  750  words 
will  carry  the  name  Ronald  Reagan  as  its 
title  and  will  be  sent  from  San  Diego 
headquarters  of  CNS  each  Monday  in 
scanner-ready  format  for  release  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Friday.  Clients  of  Copley  News 
Service  will  be  approached  to  distribute 
the  column,  and  it  will  be  offered  also  to 
non-clients  of  CNS. 

John  Pinkerman,  editor  of  Copley  News 
Service,  in  announcing  the  column  said, 
“Mr.  Reagan  is  a  strong  and  articulate 
.speaker  and  writer,  and  his  comments  on 
national  and  global  affairs  always  have 
attracted  a  large  audience.” 

Reagan  is  also  .scheduled  to  do  a  daily 
fiv'e-minute  commentary  as  a  syndicated 
radio  feature  with  a  target  date  around 
mid-January.  The  radio  commentary,  pre¬ 
recorded  several  days  at  a  time,  is  being 
syndicated  by  Harry  O’Connor,  Ltd.  of 
Hollywood. 


Reply  law  loser 
has  paid  column 

Pat  Tornillo  Jr.,  whose  disnute  with  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Hernl-d  led  to  the  Supreme 
Court  nullification  of  Florida’s  old  right- 
of-reply  .statute,  uses  paid  space  to  have 
his  say.  .\.s  executiye  vicepresident  of  the 
United  Teachers  of  Dade.  Tornillo  speaks 
out  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  fre- 
quentlv  attacks  the  Herald’.s  news  and 
editorial  policies.  In  all-cap  24-point  bold¬ 
face  his  “As  We  See  It”  column  is  headed: 
“Freedom  of  the  Press  Belongs  to  Those 
Who  Own  One.”  The  9,000  dues-paying 
members  of  UTD  pay  for  the  space — al¬ 
most  half  a  page  at  times. 

When  he  ran  for  public  office  three 
years  ago,  Tornillo  invoked  a  1913  Florida 
law  to  demand  that  the  Herald  publish 
without  charge  his  reply  to  an  editorial 
criticizing  his  qualifications.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  last  year  up¬ 
held  the  Herald’s  contention  that  the  law 
infringed  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

• 

Centennial  year 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  its  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  new  year  January  2  announced 
on  page  one  that  with  that  issue  the 
Daily  News  began  its  100th  year.  The 
newspaper  said  a  numl>er  of  celebrations 
are  planned  during  1975  leading  up  to 
the  publication’s  100th  birthday  on  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1976. 
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Nikon 


An  EveVs  eye  view 
of  the  Snake  River  Canyon 


It  commanded  the  world's 
attention.  Some  30,000  con¬ 
verged  on  Idaho’s  Snake  River 
Canyon  to  see  it.  Evel  Knievel, 
daredevil  motorcyclist,  would 
attempt  to  jump  the  canyon  in 
a  steam-driven  “sky  cycle’.' 
Uncannily,  it  seemed  a  greater 
challenge  than  a  moon  shot. 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  shot 
3000  feet  into  the  sky  and  gaze 
down  into  a  canyon  600  ft.  deep? 

To  find  out,  photographer 
Stu  Allen  bought  the  rights  to 
mount  remote-controlled  cam¬ 
eras  aboard  the  sky  cycle, 
bringing  back  an  Evel’s  eye 
view  of  the  flight. 

“With  $70,000  and  weeks  of 
preparation  invested  in  the 
project’,’  says  Allen,  “I  had  to  be 
able  to  recover  my  film  —  even  if 
the  sky  cycle  was  blown  all  over 
the  desert.  1  checked  with  NASA 
and  found  that  their  Nikons, 
similar  to  my  off-the-shelf 
models,  withstood  impact  tests 
of  OtoSOG’s  in  5  microseconds 
—  the  equivalent  of  hitting  a 
camera  with  a  sledge  hammer!’’ 

The  cameras  would  have  to 
function  in  desert  air,  where 
humidity  hovered  at  zero  per¬ 
cent.  The  aft  camera,  mounted 
atop  a  pressurized  tank  of 
485°  F  water,  became  so  hot 
the  film  was  seared. 

At  liftoff,  the  parachute 
opened  prematurely,  and  the 
sky  cycle  crashed  into  the 
canyon  wall  with  a  force  of 
12.5  G’s,  tumbling  down  the 
precipice. 


But  Allen’s  Nikons  worked  they’re  the  choice  of  about  90  ^ 

perfectly  throughout  the  flight,  percent  of  photojournalists. 
descent  and  afterwards,  despite  Lenses  so  superior  that  leading 
a  smashed  lens  shade,  cracked  photographic  magazines  use 
motor  drive  housing  and  them  as  the  standard  for  A 

scratches.  In  fourteen  years,  testing  all  others. 

he’s  never  had  a  Nikon  let  him  Write  for  Folio  lOA.  Nikon  Inc.,  i 

down  on  the  job.  Garden  City,  N.Y.  1 1530.  flT^ 

Nikon.  Cameras  so  reliable  (Canada :  Anglophoto  Ltd  ,  P.Q.)  ' 

Someday,  you’re  going  to  need  a  Nikon. 


Got  a  censorship  problem? 
Call  (202)  298-7460 


By  I.  William  Hill 

The  telephone  call  is  likely  to  come  to 
some  prestijrious  lawyer  on  an  average  of 
every  ten  days.  He  may  be  in  any  large 
city  in  the  country  and  the  call  may  come 
at  any  hour — 5:30  a.m.,  for  instance. 

“I’m  with  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  we  need  your 
help,”  the  caller  might  say.  “They’re  go¬ 
ing  to  ser\’e  a  subpoena  on  a  reporter  in 
your  city  before  noon.  .  .  .”  Or  the  trou¬ 
ble  may  involve  a  judge’s  “gag”  order, 
suddenly  restricting  what  a  reporter  may 
write,  or  it  may  be  many  another  legal 
entanglement  in  pos.sihle  violation  of  the 
First,  or  freedom  of  the  press.  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  in  almost  every  case  since 
its  founding  in  1970,  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  able  to  muster  an  expert 
lawyer  who’s  agreed  to  help,  even  when 
he  can  only  be  paid  expenses.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  also  stands  ready  to  supply  case 


citations  when  a  baffled  lawyer  needs 
them  to  defend  a  journalist.  It  no  doubt 
has  more  legal  information  to  help  out 
newspapers,  as  well  as  tv  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  than  any  other  organization  in  the 
country. 

Kxperlise  needed 

.Mready,  this  year,  it  has  helped  in  a 
score  of  cases  where  judges  in  various 
states  have  issued  “gag”  orders  against 
the  press — orders  forbidding  reporters  in 
any  branch  of  the  media  to  report  cer¬ 
tain  information  about  court  cases,  usual¬ 
ly  criminal  trials. 

Freedom  of  the  press  cases  of  this  sort 
are  relatively  new  on  court  dockets.  They 
have  sprung  up  more  and  more  rapidly 
in  the  ten  years  since  the  Warren  Com¬ 
mission  report  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  used  an  ob.scure  para¬ 


graph  to  direct  the  legal  eye  toward 
press  activity.  Real  expertise  in  this  area 
is  not  yet  easy  to  come  by.  Hence,  it’s  to 
the  Reporters  Committee  in  Wa.shington 
that  a  court-stung  journalist  usually  turns 
to  find  the  best  possible  counsel. 

Customarily  the  Reporters  Committee 
seeks  the  help  needed  from  some  highly 
prestigious  firm  in  a  big  city — one  with 
enough  lawyers  so  that,  if  the  case  re¬ 
quires  months  of  litigation  and  brief¬ 
writing  on  its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  firm  can  afford  to  spare  the  lawyer’s 
time  as  part  of  its  pro  bono  publico,  or 
public  service  program,  such  as  is  ren¬ 
dered  in  environmental  law  or  in  cases 
defended  for  the  indigent. 

Lawyers  lend  assistance 

Lawyers  who  have  helped  the  Report¬ 
ers  Committee  have  included  James  Good- 
ale,  in  New  York;  Robert  Warren,  in  Los 
.\ngeles;  Daniel  Paul,  in  Florida,  and  a 
number  of  lawyers  in  Washington. 

The  latter  include  E.  Barrett  Pretty- 
man,  Jr.,  of  the  Washington  firm  of  Ho¬ 
gan  and  Hartson,  who  has  done  many 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  work  for 
the  Reporters  Committee  without  com¬ 
pensation.  It  was  Prettyman  who  got 
Thomas  Oliphant  off  in  the  Wounded 
Knee  case. 

Prettyman  has  a  background  that  would 
naturally  impel  him  toward  work  involv¬ 
ing  the  press.  Summer  vacations,  while 
he  was  attending  Yale,  he  worked  on 
such  newspapers  as  the  Washington  Star 
and,  the  other  day,  in  his  sumptuous  fifth 
floor  office,  he  recalled  with  a  twinkle  an 
important  series  on  alcoholism  he  wrote 
one  summer  for  a  Cumberland,  Md.  news¬ 
paper.  After  graduation  he  went  to  work 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Providence  Journal. 

Prettyman  chuckled  to  recall  how,  want¬ 
ing  more  money  than  he  was  paid,  he 
was  advised  by  James  B.  (Scotty)  Reston 
of  the  A’cjo  York  Times,  to  get  himself 
a  law  degree  to  gain  some  expertise  as 
a  newsman.  “I  took  my  law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  grew  fascinated  with 
it,  and,  after  clerking  for  Supreme  Court 
Justices  Jackson,  Harlan  and  Frankfurter, 
here  I  am.” 

Prettyman  was  recruited  to  help  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  by  Jack  C.  Landau  (Newhouse 
Newspapers),  who — along  wdth  Fred  P. 
Graham  (formerly  New  York  Times,  now 
CBS) — did  much  of  the  work  to  get  the 
Committee  started  back  in  the  days  when 
the  press  was  having  Nixon  problems. 

Due  process  concept 

One  of  Prettyman’s  first  concerns  was 
that,  in  no  single  litigated  media  case 
could  he  find  one  instance  where  there 
had  been  even  “a  semblance  of  procedural 
due  process  afforded  to  the  parties  most 
affected — the  news  media.  That  is,  in  no 
case  were  the  media  given  notice,  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard,  or  the  chance  to 
present  evidence  in  adv'ance  of  an  order 
restricting  their  coverage  of  public  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

Acting  on  this  concern,  Prettyman  sub¬ 
mitted  an  extensive  brief  for  the  Report¬ 
ers  Committee  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Dick- 
{Contmued  on  page  24) 
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It’s  a  seller’s  market 

Mr.  Publisher, 
but  for  how  long? 


Your  newspaper  is  worth  more  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Quite  possibly  much  more  than  you 
realize.  [Write  for  an  evaluation  formula.) 

We  have  qualified  buyers  for  your  newspaper. 
At  top  dollar. 

But  frankly,  we  don't  know  how  long  this  seller's 
market  is  going  to  hold,  with  newsprint  and  other 
costs  increasing. 

We  would  like  to  talk  to  you,  without  obligation, 
and  in  the  strictest  confidence,  about  the  value  of 
your  newspaper,  and  your  chances  of  selling. 

If  you're  even  a  little  bit  curious,  pick  up  the 
phone  now  and  call  or  write  Conway  C.  Craig, 
or  Don  Malcolm. 


Conway  C  Craig 
(512)434-4900 
P  O  Box  28182 
San  Antonio. 
Texas  78228 


^  1^'  i 


Don  Malcolm 
(214)324-4231  or 
(214)233-4334 
41 7 -W 

13601  Preston  Rd 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 


•Im 


Doubleday  Media 

Brokers  of  Radio.  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 
Newspaper  Specialists:  Conway  C,  Craig  and  Don  Malcolm 
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Now  automatic  stacking  makes  sense 

for  all  newspapers. 


Here’s  Stack-Pak  II 

The  new  Cutler-Hammer 
Stack-Pak  II  is  designed  to  fit 
the  needs— and  the  budgets— ot  all 
newspapers. 

Its  simplified  design  is  virtually  mainte¬ 
nance-free. 

It’s  programmable  with  optional  manual 
memory  keyboard  and  optical  scan  top 
wrap  equipment  for  varying  papers-per- 
stack  and  direction  of  discharge. 

Its  sensible  price  includes  input  section 
with  dump  gate,  water  applicator,  and  a 
recommended  set  of  spare  parts. 

Its  flexible  high  speed  operation  counts  and 
stacks  newspapers  up  to  1 8  inches  high  at 
rates  up  to  60  stacks-per-minute.  It  handles 
either  tabloid  or  broadsheet  formats  with 


equal  speed  and  efficiency.  It 
delivers  stacks  to  the  right,  to  the 
left  or  in  an  alternating  mode. 

That’s  Stack-Pak  II.  If  you’d  like  more 
information  on  this  economical  counter¬ 
stacker  featuring  simplified  design,  contact 
your  nearby  Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper 
Specialist  today. 


YOUR  CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 

SPECIALIST 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

(404)  939-3023 

Chicago,  Illinois 

(312)  694-4232 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

(216)  221-0100 

Dallas,  Texas 

(214)  634-0059 

Denver,  Colorado 

(303)  371-4000 

Los  Angeles,  California 

(714)  776-7400 

New  York,  New  York 

(212)  687-0926 

CUTLER-HAMMER  DENVER 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  29.  DENVER.  COLORADO  80201 


AdvertiHini;  Scene 

Metro  Sunday  comics  chalks 
up  20%  increase  in  1974 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

“Reach?”  Carl  Schmidt  advertising 
director  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  repeat¬ 
ed  our  one  query.  “We  don’t  need  a 
4  to  6  week  ‘flight’  like  our  tv  breathen. 
A  single  total  Metro  Comics  Network 
ad,”  he  said,  “achieves  a  readership  of 
47  million  of  whom  27  million  are  adults 
in  over  21  million  homes.” 

Furthermore,  research  brings  up  some 
surprising  facts  about  comics  that 
Schmidt  is  able  to  produce  with  the 
agility  of  Flash  Gordon.  These  relate  to 
demographic  areas  of  greatest  moment 
to  marketers.  Compared  with  the  general 
population  of  U.S.  which  shows  26%  with 
$15,000  and  over  income,  35%  of  comics 
readers  are  in  this  bracket.  Whereas 
26%  of  U.S.  adults  attended  college,  29% 
of  comic  readers  attended.  And  while 
24%  of  U.S.  adults  are  in  the  profes¬ 
sional,  managers,  proprietors  occupa¬ 
tional  category,  29%  of  comic  readers 
are  in  this  group.  Furthermore  with  a 
CPM  that  ranges  down  to  $3  for  a  four 
color  %  page  unit  there  is  no  challenging 
the  efficiency  of  comics  as  an  advertising 
buy.  Add  to  the  above  the  policy  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  a  single  ad  to  the  page,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  and  one  wonders  why 
advertisers  aren’t  stacked  in  long  lines 
with  insertion  orders  in  hand.  But  they’re 
not. 

Fact  is,  comics  require  a  hard  sell  de¬ 
spite  the  impeccable  supporting  statistics. 
The  principal  problem  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  statistics  is  the 
feeling  in  the  executive  suites  of  the 
100  top  advertisers  who  Metro  president 
Charles  T.  Kline  characterizes  as  ‘our 
best  prospects,’  that  comics  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  environment  for  the  display 
of  their  product.  And  while  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  research  tools  used  by  agency  media 


Keep  yourself  up-to~tlate  with 
what  floes  on  in 
AI  STRALIA  .  .  .  by  Snhseribinfi  to 

ADVERTISING  NEWS 

(Published  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest  established^  best-known  and  largest 
circulating  newspaper  tn  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry. 


Advertising  News 

432-436  Elizabeth  St..  Surry  Hills, 

Sydney.  Australia.  2010. 

Send  a  copy  of  each  issue  for  one  year,  (including 
FREE:— 

Guide  to  Clients  and  Agencies  (March  and  September) 
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Annual  Subscription  to  U.S. A..  $A30.00.  Payment  must 
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people  may  point  unmistakably  to  a 
recommendation  for  comics,  fear  of  a 
rebuff  at  the  client  level  often  results 
in  the  agency  taking  the  path  of  least 
resistance  via  the  more  acceptable  but 
frequently  less  efficient  tv. 

While  tv  has  taken  its  toll  in  terms 
of  all  mass  print  media  as  well  as  comics, 
Metro’s  president  is  proud  to  point  out 
that  the  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 
of  69  newspapers  has  achieved  a  400% 
increase  in  volume  over  the  last  decade, 
chalking  up  20%  revenue  gain  in  ’74 
over  ’73  alone.  Its  answer  to  advertisers 
who  hesitate  is  the  roster  of  continuing 
users  like  Green  Giant,  General  Food’s, 
Koolaid,  Wrigley’s,  Hush  Puppies,  Mc¬ 
Donald’s,  Interstate  Bakers,  the  U.S.  Post 
Office,  etc.  Direct  response  advertisers 
have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
•■Nd-A-Card  and  Ad-.\-Envelope  capability 
which  renders  this  basically  ‘in-home’ 
read  medium  a  direct  mail  vehicle  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost.  George  Burge  the 
agency  who  placed  the  Corgi  Toys  ads 
in  the  comics  offering  a  mini-model  car 
and  a  Corgi  catalogue  for  $1.00  said: 
“In  terms  of  dollar  outlay,  the  weekly 
comic  category  outpulled  any  other  med¬ 
ium  we  ran  in  by  more  than  two  to  on*  ’ 
Insurance  companies  mail-order  bool 
clubs,  encyclopedias  and  a  host  of  photo 
finishers  are  regular  users. 

While  Metro  sells  the  national  ads 
each  member  newspaper  is  able  to  sell 
local  advertisers  into  the  comic  section 
at  local  rates.  Advertisers  like  the  giant 
Kennedy  &  Cohen  appliance  retailer  has 
latched  on  to  the  comics  in  the  countless 
local  markets  they  serve  with  full  page 
ads.  In  some  cases  they  share  the  space 
with  local  furniture  stores  on  a  co-op 
basis.  Metro  supplies  much  of  the  sales 
material  to  aid  in  the  local  sell.  By  the 
same  token  the  retailers  such  as  Penny’s, 
Sears,  Woolworth’s,  etc.,  who  frequently 
appear  in  the  medium  with  item  ads  and 
can  tally  response  on  the  day  following 
the  insertion,  provide  Metro  with  proof 
positive  of  the  pulling  powder  of  the 


.Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  increased  by  3.2%  in  November  over 
the  same  month  last  year,  according  to 
the  Newspaper  .Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
For  the  11  months,  newspaper  ad  revenues 
were  ahead  5.1%,  and  were  running  at  a 
$7.9  billion  annual  rate.  The  largest  per¬ 
centage  gain  came  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing  which  increased  13.0%  in  November 
and  7.4%  for  the  11  months.  National  is 
running  at  a  $1.2  billion  annual  rate.  The 
two  major  components  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  classification,  automotive  and 


comics.  Ads  with  adult  appeals  from  local 
advertisers  range  from  airplane  flight 
lessons  and  automobiles  to  tires  and  patio 
grill  sets. 

And  while  tv  has  caused  former  comic 
advertisers  to  switch  to  the  tube  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  broadcast  buying  service  leaders 
like  Sam  Vitt  of  Vitt  Media  holds  that 
“When  tv  comics  become  part  of  a  print/ 
broadcast  media  mix,  there’s  a  synergism 
that’s  very  effective.”  A  special  BRI 
tabulation  that  Carl  Schmidt’s  presenta¬ 
tion  includes  shows  that  a  7  nighttime 
tv  budget  of  $330,000  which  reached  57% 
of  all  adult  women  could  be  increased  to 
reach  73%  by  cutting  back  4  nighttimes 
and  adding  45  Sunday  comics  and  10  day¬ 
time  tv  positions  at  the  same  cost. 

A  basic  part  of  the  sales  pitch  Metro 
makes  concerns  itself  the  creative  aspects 
of  the  comics.  Creative  director  Richard 
E.  Collins  has  found  a  basic  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  traditional  tv  storyboard  and 
the  comic  panels  which  move  along  in 
logical  sequence.  His  staff  obtains  the 
storyboard  for  a  given  product  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  block  out  a  series  of  panels  which 
tell  the  advertiser’s  story  in  a  format 
that  relates  directly  to  the  medium. 

Each  week  every  member  newspaper 
gets  a  “REPORT”  from  Chuck  Kline 
which  gives  the  schedule  of  upcoming 
ads  and  suggestions  for  merchandising 
where  requested  plus  useful  new  research 
material.  “We  don’t  have  a  special  mer¬ 
chandising  plan,”  says  Kline,  “but  we 
tailor-design  a  plan  to  suit  each  adver¬ 
tiser  when  requested.” 

• 

Layoff  suit  dismissed 

A  lawsuit  seeking  to  enjoin  the  Chicago 
Tribune  from  laying  off  some  members  of 
the  Chicago  Typographical  Union  when 
Chicago  Today  ceased  publication  has  been 
dismissed  by  U.S.  District  Judge  James 
P.  Parsons. 

The  union  had  contended  that  its  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agreement  with  the 
Tribune,  effective  until  January  25,  1975, 
was  violated  by  the  layoffs. 

Judge  Parsons  dismissed  the  action  with 
leave  to  reinstate,  pending  outcome  of 
arbitration  over  issues  in  the  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  CTU  and  the  Tribune. 

In  his  opinion  Judge  Parsons  wrote  that 
the  union  had  failed  to  show  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  “irreparably  injured”  by 
Tribune  Company’s  decision  to  close  To¬ 
day  and  therefore  the  Federal  Court  did 
not  have  jurisdiction. 


general,  were  up  26.4%  and  10.5%,  re¬ 
spectively.  Retail  advertising  revenues 
rose  3.8%  in  November  and  6.7%  for  the 
11  months.  Retail  revenues  are  running 
at  a  $4.5  billion  annual  rate.  There  were 
five  fewer  post-Thanksgiving  shopping 
days  in  November  this  year  than  last,  re¬ 
flecting  a  shift  in  the  date  of  the  holiday. 
This  may  have  delayed  the  start  of 
Christmas  promotions  by  some  stores. 
Classified  advertising  revenues  declined 
by  3.9%  in  November,  but  were  ahead  by 
1.0%  for  the  11  months. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  REVENUES  GAIN  3.2% 
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Reporters 
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held  Saturday,  January  4,  at  the  Times. 
Two  million  illegal  aliens  are  living  just 
in  the  New  York  City  area,  most  of  them 
in  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  northern  New 
Jersey. 

Some  breaks  unexptTled 

Are  some  big  breaks  by  chance?  When 
Gage  was  in  Washington,  D.C.  finishing 
up  an  assignment,  he  had  some  time  to 
kill.  He  had  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  be¬ 
fore  he  was  to  catch  a  plane  back  to  New 
York.  “So  by  chance,  I  decided  to  stop  and 
say  hello  to  a  source,  and  we  talked  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  he  laid  it  all  out  to 
me  about  Spiro  Agnew  and  the  evidence  of 
payments.” 

Gage  also  told  about  the  “very  touchy” 
stories  he  wrote  relating  to  the  ITT  scan¬ 
dal.  “If  the  Justice  Department  official 
who  told  me  about  Nixon  calling  Klein- 
dienst  to  stop  the  ITT  scandal  would  have 
been  found  out,  he  would  have  been  fired 
for  sure.” 

Many  times,  it’s  difficult  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  without  violating  the  law',  Gage 
said.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  follow  prosecu¬ 
tors  around  and  sit  at  tables  near  them 
and  try  to  listen  in  on  their  conversations 
when  he  has  to,  because  he  doesn’t  feel 
quite  right  about  violating  the  secrecy  of 
persons  on  a  grand  jury. 

Reporters  use  different  methods — wheth¬ 
er  it’s  called  conning  or  not — to  get  their 
information.  Lalli  said,  “How  do  you  get  a 
guy  to  talk  if  he’s  going  to  get  implicated? 
Well,  I’ve  found  that  rather  than  deal 
w’ith  him  over  the  telephone,  if  you  fly  to 
the  guy  and  ring  his  doorbell,  hand  a 
business  card,  chances  are  he’ll  let  you  in 
and  talk,  even  if  you’ve  talked  with  him 
many  times  on  the  phone  long  distance 
and  he  keeps  consulting  his  lawyers.  Most 
sources  w'hen  you  confront  them  don’t 
want  to  lie  or  conceal  information.” 

As  a  final  question  on  the  program,  the 
Times  men  w'ere  asked  if  they  thought  the 
original  facts  in  Seymour  Hersch’s  CIA 
story  were  thin,  to  which  Farber  respond¬ 
ed,  “Let  Sy  tip  the  top  of  the  iceberg  and 
let  the  government  do  the  rest.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  investigation  is  to  get  people 
in  a  comer;  now  Pi-esident  Ford  and  his 
aides  are  responding.”  Said  Gage,  “Re¬ 
porters  don’t  have  subpoena  power.  They 
provoke.” 

Ad  refusal  right 
upheld  by  Court 

The  State  Supreme  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ruled  January  7  that  a  new’spa- 
per  may  lawfully  decide  whether  to  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  for  publication.  In  two 
separate  cases,  the  court  upheld  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  suits  against  the  Boston  Globe 
and  Boston  Herald  American  that  was 
brought  by  PMP  Associates  Inc.  which 
operates  a  female  escort  service.  The  pa¬ 
pers  had  refused  to  accept  advertising 
from  PMP. 


Editors  resign 
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aspects,  such  as  the  board’s  releasing  that 
they  really  do  not  want  to  censor  what 
goes  into  the  newspaper.  The  Daw'son  let¬ 
ter  text  was  run  on  orders  in  all  three 
editions  of  the  Monday  Evening  Journal. 

Sanger  said  January  4  that  he  was  “en¬ 
couraged”  by  Gov.  Tribbitt’s  proposal  for 
a  “citizens’  committee”  to  oversee  the 
“journalistic  quality”  of  the  state’s  larg¬ 
est  newspaper. 

Sanger  said  he  feels  there  is  a  “definite 
public  interest  in  the  operation  of  the 
paper.”  While  New's-Journal  director  John 
J.  Fulenwider  is  quoted  as  saying  he 
“would  accept  such  a  committee  w’ith  open 


arms,”  the  citizens’  offer  of  mediation 
hasn’t  been  accepted  yet. 

Dawson  hewed  to  the  line  that  the  re¬ 
organization  was  an  economically  wrong 
decision.  Dawson  also  said  the  Du  Pont 
Company,  which  indirectly  owns  the  news¬ 
papers,  “has  not  participated  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  papers  nor  has  it  attempted 
to  dictate  to  me,  the  board  or  the  editorial 
staff.”  He  said  the  board  does  “not  intend 
to  dictate  editorial  policy  or  content.” 

Dawson  described  his  request  he  be  in¬ 
formed  of  “controversial”  articles  as: 
“the  elementary  precaution  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  who  wants  to  be  in  a  position  to  dis¬ 
cuss — and  defend  if  necessary — the  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  organization.” 

Hallie  Tybout,  a  member  of  the  citizens 
group,  said  there  is  a  “deep  concern”  over 
the  conditions  at  the  newspaper. 
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consultants  to 
management  on 
recruitment 
problems 


CARL  YOUNG 
VICE  PRESIDENT 


WILLIAM  DAVIS 


During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  successfully  filled 
management  positions  with  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups  in 
every  area  of  the  country.  These  assignments  have  been  from  all  size 
companies  with  salary  levels  from  $15,000  to  $80,000  per  year. 

Ron  Curtis  Gr  Company  is  retained  to  conduct  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  search  over  a  wider  range  of  prospects  than  would 
otherwise  be  practical  or  financially  feasible.  As  management  con¬ 
sultants,  we  save  valuable  company  time,  avoid  embarrassing  internal 
or  external  “leaks”  by  protecting  client  identity  and  insure  objectivity 
in  candidate  selection. 

Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible  proof  of 
the  quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud  to  say  a  majority  of  our  new 
assignments  come  from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  believe 
this  is  the  best  possible  endorsement  and  guarantee  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual  In  your 
General  Management  and  Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Editorial  areas,  call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA.  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631 
(312)693-6171 
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Up  To  150  Plates  An  HOUR  -  Automatically 


NAPP 

Speed  with  Reliability 

This  SUPER*STAR  System  automatically  processes  NAPP  plates  upper  right)  and  process  them  through  a  NAPP  SUPER*STAR 
for  direct  printing  at  rates  up  to  150  per  hour.  with  complete  confidence  in  its  reliability  and  consistency. 

Since  controls  are  fully  automatic,  one  operator  can  expose  plates  Over  20  SUPER*STARS  are  currently  in  operation  or  in  the 

at  high  speed  with  the  NAPP  NEWS*PRINTER  II  (shown  at  process  of  being  installed. 


NAPP  NEWS  it  STAR 

Lowest  Priced  Photopolymer  System  on  the  Market 


NEWS*  STAR’S 
Washing  Unit 
uses  ordinary  tap  water 


NEWS*PRINTER  I 
Exposure  Unit  &  Vacuum  Frame 


With  a  complete  price  of  less  than 
$15,000  for  its  NEWS^STAR  System  - 
consisting  of  an  exposure  unit,  washing 
unit  and  dryer  -  NAPP  has  the  lowest 
capital  investment  requirement  of  any 
photopolymer  plate  system  on  the  mar- 
r  ^  ket  today.  The  NEWS*STAR  System  is 
in  operation  at  newspapers  throughout 
-fi  the  world.  It  will  process  up  to  30 
'  f  NAPP  plates  per  hour  easily  and  reliably 
I'  with  one  operator  handling  two  sys- 
#  terns. 


Drying  Unit 


THESE  NAPP  STAR  PERFORMERS 


LOWEST  INVESTMENT  OF  ALL  P 


NEWS*PRINTER  11 
Double-plate  Unit 


NAFP  NEWS#FRINTEK  II 

Lets  You  Produce  Twice  the  Plates  Per  Hour 

If  you  need  faster  photopolymer  plate  processing,  this  new  NAPP  exposure  unit  may  well  be  your  best 
answer.  It  will  expose  TWO  photopolymer  plates  at  one  time,  thereby  producing  up  to  90  plates  an  hour. 

You  can  do  it  with  just  ONE  lamp,  too.  This  eliminates  the  lamp  life  problems  that  plague  systems 
requiring  TWO  UV  light  sources,  one  of  which  may  be  fresh  and  the  other  on  its  "last  legs."  No  water 
cooling  problems  or  flickering  either. 

NAPP'S  NEWS*PRINTER  11  even  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  when  to  replace  its  SINGLE  lamp.  This 
instant-on  Mercury  Vapor  Lamp  is  constantly  monitored  by  a  LiV  metering  system  which  keeps  track  of 
light  intensity  automatically. 

This  double-printer  can  be  used  effectively  with  all  NAPP  processing  systems  and  with  many  other  plate 
systems. 


OFFER  THE  GREATEST  CHOICE, 
HOTOPOLYMER  PLATE  SYSTEMS. 

ONLY  NAPP  OFFERS 
ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 

CONSISTENTLY  EXCELLENT  REPRODUCTION  even  after  a 
MILLION  impressions. 

EASY  TO  PROCESS.  NAPP  operating  techniques  can  be 
learned  in  ONE  HOUR. 

FAST.  Less  than  6  minutes  from  package  to  finished  press-ready 
plate. 

ECONOMICAL.  Low  plate  cost.  Fewer  man  hours.  Minimum 
maintenance.  No  special  storage  conditions. 

SAFE  and  CLEAN.  Pollution-free.  NAPP  uses  ordinary  tap 
water  for  washout.  No  caustics,  chlorides,  acids,  alcohol,  nox¬ 
ious  fumes  or  lead  poisoning  to  worry  about. 

PRECISION-MANUFACTURED  and  QUALITY-CONTROL¬ 
LED  from  raw  material  to  ready-to-use  .030  plates  for  direct 
printing  and  .040  plates  for  pattern  or  direct  use. 

SMALL  INVESTMENT.  As  little  as  $15,000  needed  for  a  com¬ 
plete  NAPP  platemaking  system. 

Nearly  1,000  NAPP  processing  units  are  in  operation  today.  For 
more  information,  write  or  call 


^  Self -stacking 
Angular  Conveyor 
eliminates 
excessive  handling 


NAPP  SATELLITE- 


Convenience  with  Economy 

Newest  addition  to  the  NAPP  line  of  photopolymer  plate  systems  is 
the  "SATELLITE,"  a  medium  production  semi-automatic  model 
which  will  process  up  to  90  plates  an  hour.  A  continuous  belt  trans¬ 
ports  NAPP  plates  through  the  processor.  They  exit  dry  and  are 
stacked  ready  for  the  press.  The  SATELLITE  can  be  ordered  with 
such  optional  equipment  as  a  Ph  controller  and  caustic  dispenser  to 
process  other  photopolymer  plates.  This  unit  is  manufactured  by 
Tasope  and  distributed  exclusively  by  NAPP. 


NAPP 

SYSTEMS  (USA)  INC. 

Post  Office  Box  246,  San  Marcos,  California  92069 
(714)  744-4387  TELEX  69-7949 


Censorship  help 
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inson  v.  United  States,  raising  “for  the 
first  time  in  any  court  the  question  of 
whether  the  media  should  be  entitled  to 
conventional  due  process  standards  w'hen 
courts  issue  orders  which  restrict  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  press  to  report 
public  court  proceedings.” 

When  the  Court  denied  certiorari  in 
this  case,  Prettyman  took  his  fight  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fair  Trial-Free  Press.  Here, 
his  demand  for  due  process  for  the  press 
found  enthusiastic  endorsement. 

Case  briefs  filed 

In  a  brief  filed  as  a  friend  of  the  court 
in  the  case  of  the  Times-Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation  v.  Oliver  P.  Schuling- 
kamp,  Prettyman  cited  how,  in  the  An¬ 
gela  Davis  trial,  the  trial  judge  success¬ 
fully  negotiated  with  the  press  and  how', 
in  the  Gainesville  Eight  case,  a  lawyer 
repre-senting  the  news  media  conducted 
a  public,  all-day  negotiation  hearing  with 
a  judge  who  had  barred  any  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  any  person  in  “ac¬ 
tive  concert”  with  anyone  involved  in  the 
trial.  The  hearing  re.sulted  in  elimination 
of  most  of  the  restrictions  the  press  found 
unreasonable. 

Prettyman  also  pointed  out  that,  in 
the  Watergate-related  Chapin  trial.  Judge 
Gesell  first  circulated  his  proposed  fair 
trial-free  press  order  and  then  “substan¬ 
tially  modified  several  portions  of  it  after 
receiving  written  comments  from  the  news 
media.” 

Another  important  development  in  the 
due  process  concept  occurred  when  Pretty¬ 
man  presented  another  friend-of-the-court 
brief  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  case  of  Charlottesville  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  V.  Barry,  he  recalls,  “That 
court  temporarily  suspended  the  meetings 
of  a  local  grand  jury  and  barred  all  court 
hearings  on  the  issue  on  the  grounds  (1) 
that  a  judge  had  issued  a  possibly  invalid 
order  again.st  the  news  media,  and  (2) 
that  the  order — if  invalid  on  the  merits — 
would  have  constituted  an  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  to  First  Amendment  rights.” 

Demand  a  hearing 

As  a  re.sult  of  all  his  efforts  to  push 
the  argument  for  due  process  for  the 
press,  Prettyman  advises  all  the  media 
that,  if  a  “gag”  order  by  a  judge  appears 
imminent,  to  demand  an  immediate  hear¬ 
ing  wherein  the  press  can  present  its 
side. 

Prettyman  said  he  can’t  understand  the 
seeming  lack  of  interest  by  publishers 
and  editors  in  the  growing  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

“Publishers,  editors  and  reporters  all 
need  more  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
the  First  Amendment  is  not  self-execut¬ 
ing,”  Prettyman  said.  “They  shouldn’t 
wait  for  the  shock  of  some  shattering 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  get  involved. 
Instead  they  should  do  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  spread  the  word  that  there  are  po¬ 
tentially  some  extremely  dangerous  things 
happening  in  the  courts  and  the  media 


should  be  actively  concerned.” 

Both  Prettyman  and  Landau  pointed 
out  that  the  only  publi.sher  to  show  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  of  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  so  far  has  been  John  Taylor,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

“The  safe  period  for  freedom  of  the 
press  is  over,”  Prettyman  said.  “We  are 
now  in  the  in-between  period,  where  the 
watchword  should  be  education.  Ahead 
lies  a  period  demanding  alertness  to  what 
can  happen  because  many  law’yers  and 
judges  have  an  insufficient  appreciation 
of  what  the  First  Amendment  is  trying  to 
protect  and  of  the  role  of  the  press  in 
our  constitutional  system.  Media  leaders 
must  begin  to  make  inquiries,  explore 
questions,  meet  and  talk,  listen  to  each 
other  and,  above  all,  get  involved.” 

Legal  fund  urged 

Prettyman  believes  that  one  of  the 
things  publishers  should  do  w’ould  be  to 
establish  a  multi-million  dollar  fund  to 
pay  for  the  best  possible  legal  help  to 
fight  any  and  all  court  actions  tending  to 
encroach  on  the  constitutional  provision 
for  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  Reporters  Committee  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view,  feeling  that  it’s  futile  to  ex¬ 
pect  publishers  to  put  money  into  such 
a  fund.  “Even  if  there  were  such  a  fund,” 
Landau  said,  “there  would  always  be 
newspapers  that  couldn’t  tap  the  fund 


New  work  shifts 
OKd  by  pressmen 

The  pressmen’s  union  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-Netvs  voted  (Dec.  27)  to  give 
the  newspaper’s  management  more  flexi¬ 
bility  in  w’ork  schedules  as  an  alternative 
to  economic  layoff’s. 

In  addition,  early  retirement  benefits 
and  incentive  bonuses  for  leaving  were 
agreed  to  as  a  means  of  achieving  attri¬ 
tion  in  the  ranks  of  the  pressmen — an 
action  union  spokesmen  described  as  “un¬ 
precedented  in  our  union  in  this  city.” 

The  agreement  was  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  approximately  200  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  city  wide  Local  6  Newspaper 
and  Graphic  Communications  Union.  It 
takes  effect  January  5  and  will  run  for 
the  remaining  nine  months  of  the  union’s 
contract.  The  union  represents  the  Star- 
News’  94  journeyman  pressmen,  eight 
apprentices,  eight  flymen  and  16  stero- 
typers. 

Rescheduling  of  work  shifts  will  allow 
necessary  economies  that  were  impossible 
under  the  previous  system.  The  new 
agreement  assured,  within  the  greater 
management  flexibility,  five-day  work 
weeks  for  the  employes  affected.  Three 
weeks  previously,  the  New.spaper  Guild’s 
Star-News  unit  (600  employes)  had  voted 
to  accept  a  four-day  work  week,  at  four 
days’  pay,  as  an  alternate  to  layoffs  of 
20  per  cent  of  its  members. 

In  a  different  approach  to  pressroom 
economy,  the  Washington  Post  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  layoff  of  36  pressmen  as  a 
money-saving  measure.  No  layoffs  of  edi¬ 
torial  staffers  has  been  announced. 


and  would  still  need  legal  help.  What 
lawyer  would  help  them,  knowing  of  the 
fund?” 

Landau’s  committee  thinks  it  would  be 
far  better  if  publishers  would  give  greater 
support  to  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  which  operates 
still  on  an  under-financed,  under-staffed 
basis. 

One  of  the  most  recent  actions  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  w’as  to  file  suit  in 
Washington  against  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  one 
of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  in  an  effort  to 
stop  the  government  from  acquiring  news¬ 
men’s  telephone  records  wdthout  their 
knowledge.  It  asked  the  court  for  an  order 
requiring  the  companies  to  provide  at 
least  five  days’  advance  notice  to  news¬ 
men  before  complying  with  any  subpoena 
to  turn  telephone  records  over  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  The  Reporters  Commit¬ 
tee  is  concerned  that  the  telephone  rec¬ 
ords  could  be  used  to  trace  news  sources 
reporters  need  to  keep  confidential. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  welcomes  complaints  about 
serious  infringements  on  the  legal  rights 
of  the  working  press.  Newsmen  may  write 
to  the  committee  at  Room  1310  1750 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006,  or  telephone  Jack  C.  Landau 
at  (202)  298-7460. 


Weekly  offers 
clearance  ads 

To  bolster  in  economic  hard-times,  the 
Lapeer  (Mich.)  County  Press,  18,228  cir¬ 
culation,  audited,  w’eekly  has  built  in  two 
revenue  builders. 

The  County  Press,  according  to  pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  Myers,  offers  readers  a  six- 
month  special  renewal  for  subscribers.  It 
also  is  offering  a  “clearance  sale  on  ads.” 

In  a  full-page  house  ad,  the  Press  of¬ 
fered  merchants  and  other  Lapeer  County 
businesses  a  reduction  in  ad  cost  by  the 
same  percentage  a  merchant  offers  shop¬ 
pers  during  January.  If  a  merchant  ad¬ 
vertises  his  merchandise  at  33  percent  off, 
the  County  Press  reduces  the  price  of  his 
ad  by  33  percent. 

Short-term  subscriptions  and  cut-rate 
advertising  are  necessary  according  to  My¬ 
ers  because,  “We  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
auto  country  where  the  current  depression 
is  keenly  felt.” 

He  also  explained  that  according  to  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  directory, 
some  109  w'eeklies  lost  circulation  in  Mich¬ 
igan  during  1974,  while  87  gained,  and 
59  others  showed  less  than  a  1  percent 
change.  The  County  Press  is  “one  of  the 
gainers  and  remained  the  largest  of  the 
non-metropolitan  w’eeklies,”  Myers  said. 

• 

Correction 

The  American  Bar  Association  listing  in 
the  Journalism  Awards  Directory  (E&P, 
January  4,  page  36)  gave  the  wrong  dead¬ 
line  date.  Entries  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  March  1,  1975. 
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The  Largest  Offset 
Dailies  Go  Flint  Ink 


Tank  Truck  Delivery. 


Major  daily  newspapers  that  have 
converted  to  offset  are  on  Flint’s 
Arrowlith  Black  tank  truck  delivery. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  South  Bay 
Breeze,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal . . .  are 
just  a  few  of  the  large  progressive  newspa¬ 
pers  taking  advantage  of  Flint’s  technology. 

More  and  more  publishers  like  the  savings 
and  convenience  offered  by  the  largest  tank 
truck  delivery  fleet  in  the  industry.  Also,  the 
originators  of  the  alkaline  etch  Miracle 
“V-2020”  Concentrate.  Call  your  Flint  Ink 
man  today  for  details. 


IflATK  KM 
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3  admen  promoted 
in  reorganization 

In  a  move  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Sav  Diego  IJnUm-Trihmie  display 
advertising  sales  and  service  functions  to 
advertisers,  Richard  Tullar,  advertising 
director,  reports  the  consolidation  of  the 
retail  and  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  into  divisions  of  a  display  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

He  said,  “We  believe  this  move  will 
prove  advantageous  to  advertisers  in  that 
it  will  give  our  advertising  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  cooperation  with  the  cre¬ 
ative  and  marketing  services  departments, 
the  opportunity  to  better  serve  and  assist 
our  local  display  advertisers  in  producing 
effective  newspaper  advertising.” 

He  announced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  in  conjunction  with  the  move.  ROB¬ 
ERT  I.  LANDIS,  who  has  been  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  since  1964,  becomes  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager.  BERT  WIN- 
ROW,  manager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  past  9  years,  keeps  this  responsibility 
and  assumes  the  new  position  of  assistant 
display  advertising  manager. 

W.\LTER  MOORE,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Diego  Independent 
who  joined  the  Union-Tribune  in  a  sales 
capacity  in  1970,  a.ssumes  the  position  of 
sales  manager,  display  advertising.  Moore 
will  supervise  the  majority  of  the  local  dis¬ 
play  sales  staff  and  he  will  report,  in  that 
capacity,  to  Landis. 

The  marketing  services  department  un¬ 
der  GERRY  WILSON,  creative  services 
manager  by  ROGER  WILLSON,  and  the 
advertiser  service  division  supervised  by 
WARREN  SUND,  will  each  increase  their 
involvement  in  better  serving  the  adver¬ 
tising  customers  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune. 

• 

Frank  W.  Taggart,  religion  writer  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  —  named  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  paper. 

*  «  * 

John  L.  Rouse,  editor,  Bowie  (Md.) 
News  and  Prince  Georges  County  (Md.) 
Netvs  —  promoted  to  editor  and  general 
manager.  Rouse  is  a  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 

*  «  * 

Jim  Bashine,  a  part-time  freelancer 
and  columnist  for  20  years,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  outdoor  adventure  stories  for  pub¬ 
lications  —  joined  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  as  outdoor  columnist. 
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Dolph  Tillotson,  general  manager,  Eugene  J.  Park,  assistant  business 


Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat  —  also  ap¬ 
pointed  editor,  replacing  Warren  Koon, 
publisher,  who  will  devote  more  time  to 
newspaper  management  duties. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Barnhill,  publisher,  Ypsilanti 
Press  —  promoted  to  full  Colonel  in  the 
Army  Reserve. 

*  «  * 

Deborah  Nordstrom,  advertising  sales¬ 
person  for  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  and  Sun-Bulletin  —  promoted 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  creative  serv¬ 
ices  manager. 

*  «  « 

H.  B.  Webb,  who  served  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning 
Herald  and  Sun  for  the  past  40  years — 
retired. 

*  *  * 

The  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers, 
Inc.  held  its  Board  of  Directors  meeting 
recently  in  Seattle,  Washington.  New  di¬ 
rectors  voted  to  the  board  include  Duane 
B.  Hagadone,  president  of  the  Scripps- 
Hagadone  division,  Ellen  Scripps  Davis, 
secretary  of  SLNI,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Scripps  (Betty  Knight),  a  vicepresident 
of  SLNI.  Other  directors  include  Edward 
W.  Scripps,  James  G.  Scripps,  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer,  Philip  E. 
Swift,  Howard  Mendenhall,  and  Leigh¬ 
ton  P.  Wood. 

Barry  H.  Scripps,  son  of  Edward  W. 
Scripps,  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Scripps  League,  was  named  a 
vicepresident  of  the  company. 

m  *  * 

William  J.  Rowe,  38,  previously  sales 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  retail 
advertising  department — appointed  mar¬ 
keting  director,  replacing  Thomas  P. 
O’Donnell,  who  was  moved  up  to  mar¬ 
keting  director  of  Tribune  Co. 

«  «  ♦ 

Dwight  D.  Brown,  resigned  as  director 
of  data  processing  division  for  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspaper  Inc.  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  Systems 

Development  Group,  a  cooperative  under¬ 
taking  sponsored  by  several  newspaper 
firms  to  develop  full  page  electronic 

make-up. 

*  «  « 

Da\'e  Orbaugh,  35,  manager  of  com¬ 
puter  operations  for  the  Miami  Herald 
for  the  past  years  —  transferred  to 
Charlotte  Observer  and  News  as  advance 
systems  director. 

«  *  « 

Robert  L.  Peele,  ad  director,  Topeka 
Capital-Journal  —  retired  after  45  years 
in  the  newspaper  ad  business.  Dale  T. 
Palmer  —  retail  ad  manager  —  named  to 
succeed  him  as  ad  director. 

*  *  « 

Robert  E.  Schaefer,  retiring  publisher 
of  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette  —  pre¬ 
sented  the  Governor’s  Award  for  Com¬ 
munity  Action. 
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manager.  New  York  Post  —  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  a  position  vacant  since 
Byron  S.  Greenberg  w’as  moved  up  to 
general  manager  a  year  ago. 

«  «  * 

Ralph  Page,  previously  sales  manager, 
of  the  Hearst  Sunday  Magazines — named 
vicepresident  and  manager  of  the  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  Los  Angeles  office, 
suceeding  William  R.  Mayer,  who  is 
retiring. 

*  «  * 

William  M.  Nicholson,  controller. 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  —  promoted  to 
vicepresident  and  general  manager.  Tom 
Roskelly,  who  joined  the  Ledger  in  July 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  as  retail  ad  manager — 
named  advertising  director.  Frank  Swee¬ 
ney,  who  also  joined  the  Ledger  in  July 
from  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  as  department  store  and  new  busi¬ 
ness  sales  manager  —  promoted  to  retail 
ad  manager.  Dick  Day,  previously  ad 
director  —  named  director  of  market  re¬ 
search. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Talley,  37,  city  editor,  Dover 
(N.J.)  Daily  Advance — named  managing 
editor  of  the  23.000-circulation  paper.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rod  Odell,  the  paper’s  editor, 
she  is  the  only  woman  managing  editor  of 
any  daily  in  the  state. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sam  Hindman,  28.  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  — 
promoted  to  city  editor.  Keith  Walters, 
33,  reporter  —  named  his  assistant. 

«  «  « 

Thomas  J.  Adams,  50  years  with  the 
New  Orleans  States-Item  and  Times- 
Picayune  —  retired  as  vicepresident  and 
credit  manager  of  the  corporation.  Mrs. 
Marie  Louise  La  Noue,  treasurer — suc¬ 
ceeds  Adams  as  credit  manager.  She 
also  continues  as  treasurer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Patrick  J.  Killen,  45,  Chicago  bureau 
manager  of  UPI  since  mid-1973  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Illinois  state  editor  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  and  will  combine  the 
state  and  bureau  directional  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

«  *  « 

Carolyn  S.  Murray,  managing  editor 
of  Los  Angeles  Times’  Home  magazine 
and  author  of  a  weekly  syndicated  column 
called  Your  Home  —  named  editor  of 
Home,  succeeding  James  W.  Toland,  who 
retired. 

*  «  * 

Jack  D.  Shores,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Neiv  Philadelphia  (Ohio) 
Times-Reporter  —  named  general  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  R.  Golden,  29,  sales  training 
coordinator  for  advertising  personnel  at 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
— named  assistant  classified  advertising 
manager.  He  will  retain  his  previous 
function. 
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in  the  news 


La  Fontaine  named 
S.F.  ad  director 

Robert  C.  La  Fontaine,  48,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  for  tbe 
San  Franciso  Newspaper  Printing  Com¬ 
pany.  La  Fontaine,  who  has  been  national 
advertising  manager  for  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Company  since  1969,  succeeds 
Robert  S.  Ward  who  retired  January  1. 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Company  is  an  agency  corporation 
which  performs  all  non-editorial  functions 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

From  1951  to  1955,  he  was  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  radio-tv  producer  for  Bots- 
ford,  Constantine  &  Gardner.  In  1955  he 
joined  the  newspaper  representative  firm 
of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee,  leaving  that  firm  in  1964  to  join 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  as  a  salesman 
for  Holiday  magazine  and  subsequently 
was  named  West  Coast  and  Pacific  Man¬ 
ager  for  the  entire  Publishing  Company, 
a  post  he  held  until  joining  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Company. 

• 

Ebersole  to  executive  vp 
of  N.Y.  Times  group 

William  G.  Ebersole,  publisher  of  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  since  1971,  has 
been  named  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  Times  Affiliated  Group.  John 
R.  Harrison  is  president  of  the  group.  Eb¬ 
ersole.  a  Florida  newspaperman  since 
1948,  will  remain  as  publisher  of  the  Sun 
while  assisting  Harrison  in  the  operations 
of  the  Times’  12  papers  in  Florida  and 
North  Carolina. 

• 

Johnson  to  publisher 

Tom  Johnson,  33,  executive  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper.  Johnson,  who 
before  joining  the  paper  was  an  aide  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  fills  the 
position  held  by  board  chairman  James  F. 
Chambers  Jr. 

• 

Hillard  Gordon,  associate  editor,  New¬ 
burgh  (N.Y.)  Evening  Neivs — to  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Ralph  M.  Aiello,  world  news 
editor — to  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram  announced 
four  promotions  in  the  news  department: 
Larry  Sanders — from  city  editor  to  news 
editor;  David  Rivers  from  wire  editor  to 
city  editor;  Kay  Lovell — from  women’s 
news  writer  to  women’s  news  editor; 
Dean  Eubank — from  wire  desk  rim  to 
wire  editor. 

«  «  * 

Scott  Hassett,  24,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh’s  weekly 
Advance-Titan — appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jefferson  (Wise.)  Banner,  re¬ 
placing  Robert  Handeyride,  who  has 
joined  the  Faribault  (Minn.)  Daily  News. 


Robert  J.  Rollins,  a  former  city  gov¬ 
ernment  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star — appointed  administrator  of 
Palm  Beach  County  in  Florida  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $28,000  a  year.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  was  director  of  administration 
in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

!■  *  * 

Deborah  Howell,  a  member  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  news  staff  since  1965 
and  supervisor  of  the  action  feature 

Column  1  since  its  inception  in  1972 — 
appointed  an  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Star.  Blair  Charnley,  assistant  news 

editor  of  the  Star  since  1973  —  to  handle 
the  action  line  column. 

*  m  * 

Robert  Franklin,  acting  city  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  since  October 

—  appointed  city  editor,  replacing  JoE 
Rigert,  now  a  member  of  the  paper’s 
special  reporting  group. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jerry  Drew,  previously  editor  and  ad 
manager  of  the  Coalinga  (Calif.)  Record 

—  named  managing  editor  and  ad  man¬ 
ager.  CiiERYLE  Steele  —  promoted  to  cir¬ 
culation  and  classified  manager. 

*  «  * 

John  Skipper,  copy  editor  at  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  —  promoted  to 
metro  editor,  a  new  position. 

«  * 

Stephen  M.  Combs,  30,  news  editor — 
promoted  to  editor  of  the  Greenfield 
(Ind.)  Daily  Reporter,  a  new  position 
since  it  was  acquired  by  Home  News 

Enterprises  of  Columbus. 

*  «  « 

Paul  Ashworth,  retail  advertising 

manager,  appointed  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  and  Jim  Evans,  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager,  appointed  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation,  publisher’s  agent  for  the 

El  Paso  Times  and  El  Paso  Herald-Post. 
*  «  « 

Richard  F.  B.vuer,  44,  who  has  won 
numerous  national  and  state  photo 
awards  as  a  photographer  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  since  1956  —  promoted 
manager  of  the  photo  department  of 

Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Journal 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Bauer  succeeds 
Elmer  Staab,  61,  who  will  retire  after 
heading  the  department  since  1952. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Larry  Jordan,  display  ad  manager  of 
the  Palo  Alto  ((ialif.)  Times'  branch  of¬ 
fice  —  named  classified  ad  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  Powell,  who  has  left  to 
manage  a  ski  resort  condominium  center. 
*  *  * 

C.  Maxwell  Stanley,  businessman-con¬ 
sultant  has  become  principal  owner  of 
Atlas  World  Press  Review  and  Alfred 
Bank,  previously  editor — to  editor  and 
publisher  of  Atlas. 

*  *  * 

Clyed  V.  Smith,  65,  building  and  real 
estate  editor,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
for  24  years — retired  December  27.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors.  Richard  M. 
Daniels,  32,  real  estate  writer  for  the 
past  four  years,  succeeds  Smith. 
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Two  foreign  bureaus 
closed  by  Chi  Trib 

The  Chicago  Tribune  closed  two  of  its 
foreign  bureaus  January  1  and  retired  the 
bureau  chiefs. 

The  bureaus  were  in  Rome,  France,  run 
by  Gwen  Morgan  and  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
operated  by  Eugene  Griffin. 

Foreign  editor  James  Yuenger  said  that 
although  no  general  cutback  in  foreign! 
coverage  was  planned,  “the  Tribune  is 
concentrating  its  resources  on  where  the 
action  is.’’ 

Miss  Morgan,  wife  of  .\rthur  Veysey, 
London,  England  bureau  head  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  bad  been  based  in  Paris  since  1972. 
Griffin  had  been  Canada  correspondent 
since  1946.  Both  have  been  winners  of 
Edward  Scott  Beck  Awards  for  journal¬ 
istic  excellence.  In  1951  Miss  Morgan 
shared  the  award  with  her  husband. 

The  Paris  bureau  of  the  Tribune  was 
established  in  1917,  when  American  ex¬ 
peditionary  forces  entered  the  French 
capital. 

• 

Eugene  S.  Haggerty,  65,  was  given  a 
day  in  his  honor  on  December  27  by  the 
New  York  City  Council  to  mark  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  United  Press  International  and 
50  years  as  a  New  York  City  newsman. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  O’Brian,  syndicated  columnist  for 
King  Features — awarded  a  Deems  Tay¬ 
lor  Award  from  the  American  Society  of 
Composers  for  his  articles. 

♦  ♦  * 

Nick  Stuart,  assistant  city  editor-to 
city  editor  of  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  succeeding  Virgil  Gaither,  who 
has  joined  the  Tulsa  Tribune  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Otto  Enlow,  head  of  the  photo/plate¬ 
making  department  —  retired  after  50 

years  of  continuous  servdee  to  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

H.  Durant  Osborne — named  editor  of 
the  Los  .Angeles  Times’  suburban  sections, 
replacing  Hayden  E.  Reece,  who  has 

taken  early  medical  retirement. 

*  *  * 

Jussi  Himanka,  Finnish  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Helsinki  —  elected  president  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  in  New  York. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  A.  Powell,  31,  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times,  succeeding  George  Boardman, 
who  has  left  to  go  into  public  relations. 
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With  Harris  you’ve  got  it  made,  both  ways 

WV'if  talkiiiff  about  our  double-ender  press,  which  means  you  can 
mn  two  completely  independent  jobs  at  diU'erent  speeds  on  the  same 
press  at  the  same  time. 

With  roll  stands  and  a  folder  at  both  ends  of  a  (i-unit  to  a  lO-unit 
pre.ss,  youi'  paginf?  ojjtions  are  almost  as  varied  as  your  imagination. 

For  example,  while  you're  running  a  newspaper  off  of  one  end,  you 
could  he  running  a  spot-color  commercial  piece  off  the  other. 

Of  course,  on  heavy  paging  days,  all  webs  can  run  into  a  single 
folder.  And  changeover  just  takes  a  couple  of  minutes. 

.•\t  Harris,  we  call  this  full  flexibility.  .And  its  available  with  our 
N-lo.A  and  tubular  and  our  N-84r)  .semi-cylindrical  single-width 
presses.  Kach  is  designed  to  meet  specific  production  speed  and  paging 
retpiirements. 

For  full  details,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Printing  Pre.ss  Division, 

Mechanic  Street,  Westerlv,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


HARRIS 


Plant  •  equipment 


Reuters  transmits  news  to  in-home  reeeivers 


Reuters,  the  international  news  agency, 
has  introduced  in  New  York  an  Informa¬ 
tion  Dissemination  and  Retrieval  system 
for  delivery  of  specialized  services. 

A  subsidiary,  called  IDR,  Inc.,  was 
established  to  set  up  and  develop  a  high¬ 
speed  information  retrieval  system  that 
utilizes  the  transmission  capacity  of 
coaxial  cable  and  combines  computer  tech¬ 
nology  with  television  to  permit  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  access  data  in  the  cable  system. 

The  IDR  system  is  presently  operating 
on  channel  2b  on  the  network  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Cable  Television  in  New  York 
City  which  serves  nearly  70,000  homes 
in  the  lower  half  of  Manhattan  as  well 
as  a  number  of  commercial  buildings  in 
the  midtown  area  and  the  financial  dis¬ 
trict. 

Gerald  Long,  managing  director  of  Reu¬ 
ters,  said  in  his  statement  announcing  the 
new  system,  “the  first  thing  we  are  going 
to  do  with  it  is  to  deliver  our  specialized 
services  to  those  people  who  already  buy 
them — bankers,  investment  brokers,  com¬ 
modity  and  currency  dealers.  But  about 
a  year  from  now  we  plan  to  take  it  into 
the  home,  using  that  electronic  display  ter¬ 
minal  that  is  sitting  in  everyone’s  front 
room,  the  television  set.” 

Typical  home  viener 

Long  went  on  to  say  that,  “the  typical 
home  viewer  we  have  in  mind  will  be  one 
of  the  many  who  are  prepared  to  pay  a 
little  extra  for  certain  services.  He  or  she 


will  be  a  subscriber  to  a  cable  service.  In 
New  York,  Manhattan  Cable,  has  already 
taken  the  first  steps  to  sell  special  serv¬ 
ices  based  on  the  new  system  to  investors 
and  racing  enthusiasts.” 

In  an  answer  to  a  question  on  the  cost 
of  the  racing  service  to  a  local  restaurant 
or  har  that  is  connected  to  a  cable,  the 
approximate  cost  was  given  as  $250.00 
dollars  per  month. 

Glen  Renfrew,  deputy  general  manager 
of  Reuters  and  president  of  IDR,  said  that 
several  independent  surveys  indicated  that 
the  home  cable  subscriber  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  under  $25.00  per  month  and 
probably  around  $10.00  per  month  for  the 
specialized  services.  These  might  include 
such  services  as  general  news,  local  news, 
sports  including  league  tables,  tv  pro¬ 
grams,  comparative  shopping  li.sts,  fast 
racing  services,  news  background,  and  to 
those  with  special  interests  market  serv’- 
ices  covering  thousands  of  stocks  and 
commodity  prices. 

Renfrew  stated  that  other  cable  com¬ 
panies  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  in  Canada  were  discussing  the  use  of 
the  IDR  system. 

(kvuxial  cable 

The  IDR  system  operates  on  coaxial  ca¬ 
ble  with  transmission  on  a  one-way  basis. 
The  central  computer  in  the  system  con¬ 
stantly  re-transmits  its  entire  data  store 
down  the  cable  channel  from  where  it 
can  be  retrieved  with  little  or  no  delay 


Customer's  equipment  to  retrieve  information  transmitted  over  the  IDR  System.  It  consists  of  a 
terminal  box  containing  the  logic  for  "capturing"  the  data,  a  keyboard,  and  a  TV  screen. 
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by  subscribers  equipped  with  keypads  and 
screen  displays. 

The  data  is  pushed  through  the  cable 
system  at  a  rate  of  more  than  four  mil¬ 
lion  words  a  minute.  The  constant  retrans¬ 
mission,  entire  information  file  every  few 
seconds,  means  that  the  time  for  retriev¬ 
ing  remains  constant,  with  no  increase  in 
the  response  time  even  when  thousands  of 
subscribers  are  retrieving  information  at 
the  same  time. 

The  subscriber  has  a  small  keyboard  for 
requesting  information,  a  control  box  to 
capture  it,  and  a  video  screen  for  display. 
The  Reuters’  computer  instructs  the  in¬ 
dividual  control  box  as  to  what  informa¬ 
tion  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  receive. 
Each  item  of  information  going  down  the 
system  is  coded  and  when  the  subscriber 
taps  the  appropriate  codes  on  his  key¬ 
board  the  information  is  retrieved  on  the 
screen.  For  the  present  a  hard  copy  print 
out  device  is  not  part  of  the  system. 

Reuters  in  addition  to  its  world  news 
file  has  been  marketing  specialized  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  investment  community  in  North 
.America  for  a  number  of  years.  These 
services  are:  Reuter  Financial  Report; 
Reuter  Commodity  Report;  the  Reuter 
Money  Report  and  Reuter  Monitor,  an  in- 
vernational  money  market  information 
system. 


65  subscribe  to  AP’s 
high  speed  news  wire 

DataStream,  the  high  speed  general 
news  service  from  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  accepted  by  sixty-five  newspa¬ 
pers  in  forty-one  cities  in  the  U.S. 

More  than  one  third  of  the  sixty-five 
newspapers  under  contract  have  installed 
the  high-speed  wire  as  of  mid-December 
and  demand  exceeds  the  availability  of 
high-speed  printers,  but  the  AP  expects 
to  clear  the  backlog  of  orders  by  March  of 
1975. 

The  wire  combines  AP  international, 
national,  regional  and  state  coverage, 
plus  the  SuperSpeed  Sports  and  business 
news  reports  into  one  channel  operating 
at  1200  words  per  minute.  The  single  wire 
replaces  the  old  low-speed  wire  at  66 
words-per-minute  and  can  go  directly  into 
a  newspaper  computer,  high-speed  printer, 
or  both. 

DataStream  uses  an  eight-level  (ASCII) 
code  and  the  increased  speed  of  delivery 
permits  newspapers  to  better  cope  with 
earlier  deadlines,  sports  crunch  and  mul¬ 
tiple  editions. 

An  additional  benefit  of  the  high-speed 
transmission  of  copy  is  the  opportunity 
provided  to  editors  of  taking  a  look  at  sec¬ 
ondary  copy.  Back  pages  can  now  get 
fresh  news  since  the  new  wire  is  deliver¬ 
ing  copy  hours  earlier  than  the  old  low- 
speed  system. 
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N.Y.  Daily  News  moves  toward 
integrated  publishing  system 


The  New  York  Daily  Newfi,  seven 
months  after  signing  a  landmark  labor 
agreement  with  Local  No.  6  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  multi-faceted  program  to  de¬ 
velop  an  integrated  publishing  system. 

The  total  system  will  eventually  include 
editorial  and  advertising  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  and  other  phases  of  the  publishing 
cycle  that  can  benefit  from  computer  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  first  stage  in  the  program  is  the 
installation  of  a  Tal-Star  T-1000  produc¬ 
tion  system  in  January  1975.  The  T-1000 
•system  will  initially  be  a  paper  tape- 
oriented  approach  in  support  of  linecast- 
ers.  But  once  the  hot  metal  system  is  on/ 
line  to  the  14  linecasters,  subsequent 
pha.ses  will  introduce  high-speed  photo¬ 
composition  units  and  a  further  conver¬ 
sion  to  cold-type  composition  for  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising. 

Ixing  range  plans 

The  News,  in  establishing  long  range 
plans  for  the  integrated  publishing  sys¬ 
tem,  has  retained  the  firm  of  Auerbach 
Associates  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  firm 
is  well  known  in  the  computer  industi’y 
as  specialists  in  Information  Handling 
Systems  and  Computer  Technology. 

The  objective  of  the  study  program  as¬ 
signed  to  Auerbach  is  the  documentation 
of  all  of  the  present  systems  now  func¬ 
tioning  at  the  new.spaper.  This  is  a  sys¬ 
tems  procedure  usually  adopted  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  sophisticated  elec¬ 
tronic  information  handling  systems.  A 
documentation  study  was  done  by  IBM 
for  members  of  the  Newspaper  Systems 
Development  Group  (NSDG). 

•According  to  Phillip  Ritzenberg,  design 
editor  at  the  News,  the  documentation 
study  is,  “a  critical  step  and  what  it 
amounts  to  is  a  detailed  documentation 
of  everything  we  do  and  how  we  do  it. 
It  will  not  result  in  the  design  of  a  sys¬ 
tem,  but  rather  an  accurate  description 
of  every  process  and  every  part  of  the 
product  in  the  publishing  cycle  before  it 
'  can  be  translated  into  the  electronics  of 
a  publishing  system.” 


Several  months  ago  the  president  and 
puhli.sher  of  the  News.  W.  H.  James,  as¬ 
signed  the  responsibility  for  planning  of 
the  automation  program  to  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Michael  J.  O’Neill  and  an  automation 
group  headed  by  Ritzenberg  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Other  members  of  the  auto¬ 
mation  group  include  Joel  Ashenfarb,  sys¬ 
tems  analyst;  H.  J.  Kracke,  manager  of 
industrial  relations;  Robert  F.  Murphy, 
Manhattan  production  operations  man¬ 
ager;  Barry  Rosenberg,  technical  sendees 
manager;  and  Jack  Walsh,  assistant  night 
managing  editor. 

Aiilonialion  group 

The  automation  group  has  over  the 
past  months  worked  closely  with  all  de¬ 
partments  and  toward  an  orderly  program 
to  study,  design  and  procure  the  best 
total  system  for  the  needs  of  the  News. 
Ritzenberg  also  stated  that,  “we  don’t 
intend  to  bend  our  journalism  or  our  ad¬ 
vertising  into  the  limitations  of  any  elec¬ 
tronic  system,  but  rather  to  design  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  meet  our  special  needs,  to 
strengthen  our  present  product  and  pave 
the  way  for  an  improved  product — both 
as  a  journali.sm  and  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium.” 

C.omposing  room  planning 

Planning  for  the  automated  composing 
room  system  was  done  by  a  production 
department  committee  made  up  of  Mur¬ 
phy  and  Paul  F.  Nissi,  production  man¬ 
ager,  black  and  white  operations;  Frank 
D.  Hughes,  production  training  specialist; 
and  Daniel  J.  Schlicht,  composing  room 
superintendent. 

The  Tal-Star  T-1000  system  installa¬ 
tion  will  take  place  in  late  January  with 
the  system  on 'stream  by  mid-February. 

The  system  will  feature  dual  .S2K  com¬ 
puters;  multiple  large  capacity  disk 
drives;  high-speed  lino  printers;  and  Tal- 
Term  II  video  display  terminals  for  cor¬ 
rection  purposes  only. 

Software  to  be  provided  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  will  include  Tal-Star’s  Modular 
Universal  System  for  typesetting  (MUST) 


and  Classified  Advertising  Production  Sys-  ] 

tern  (CAPS).  i 

The  time  table  for  the  paper  tape- 
oriented  .system  to  support  the  hot-metal  ! 

production  process  is  for  introduction  of 
the  VDTs  (correction  before  output)  in 
March;  conversion  of  the  classified  sys¬ 
tem  from  hot  to  cold  type  in  July.  In  late 
February  two  Linotron  SO.Is  from  Mer- 
genthaler  will  be  put  on  line  to  handle 
display  advertising  and  will  replace  pres¬ 
ent  VIP  and  Linofilm  units  that  have  heen 
used  for  a  number  of  years.  Approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  of  display  advertising 
work  w'ill  be  done  by  the  303s. 

Several  reasons  were  advanced  by  Nissi 
in  the  selection  of  the  Tal-Star  system 
with  training  by  the  supplier  rated  near 
the  top  of  the  list.  Nissi  said  the  training 
program  as  outlined  was  print  oriented 
rather  than  computer. 

In  addition  to  offering  a  strong  train¬ 
ing  program  the  fact  that  the  'Tal-Star 
.system  was  being  used  successfully  by 
other  metropolitan  papers  was  an  im¬ 
portant  determinant  in  the  final  decision, 
according  to  Nissi. 

The  News  is  considering  training  of 
staff  in-house  and  possibly  at  other  lo¬ 
cations  with  the  supplier  providing,  un¬ 
der  contract,  all  system  maintenance  the 
first  year. 

New  saddle  announced 
for  photopolymer  plate 

Letterflex  Systems  has  announced  a 
new  plate  cylinder  saddle  for  use  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Letterflex  photopolymer 
printing  plates  on  newspaper  presses. 

The  saddle  is  fully  compatible  with  the 
Goss  universal  lock-up  system  and  pro¬ 
vides  faster,  more  positive  lock-up  than 
previous  models. 

The  locking  pins  of  the  new  saddle  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  secure  interlock  and  greater 
tensioning  of  the  plate.  I^eading  and  trail¬ 
ing  edges  are  stronger  for  protection 
against  wraps.  Edges  are  slotted  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  pin  assemblies,  which  form 
an  integral  unit  with  the  saddle  body. 

Plastic  inserts  are  eliminated  in  the 
new  design. 

The  new  saddles  are  convertible  to 
smaller  sizes  in  the  event  of  a  mechanical 
changeover  to  a  narrower  web  width. 

• 

New  film  processor 

LogEtronics  has  announced  a  new  high 
production  processor  for  halftones  and 
linework.  Model  LD-31A  handles  virtually 
all  film  types  in  widths  from  4"  to  31" 
and  any  base  thickness  from  0.0025"  to 
0.0075".  Length  of  film  can  be  from  10" 
and  up. 

Processing  of  contacts  and  linework  can 
be  completed  in  less  than  three  minutes 
dry-to-dry  with  certain  films  and  chem¬ 
icals. 

The  new  unit  incorporates  many  of  the 
features  of  the  LogEflo  LD-24A  model 
and  in  addition  has  a  seven-day  timer, 
which  can  be  programmed,  along  with  the 
feature-LogEsaver-a  water  and  electricity 
conservation  unit. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates  ENGINEERS 

DESIGNERS  •  CONSULTANTS 

A  complete  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  for  over  50  years 

•  Long  range  planning  •  Departmental  studies 

•  New  buildings  •  Process  equipment  studies 

•  Alterations  and  additions  •  Materials  handling  layouts 
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there  is  onty  one  iHXK^ssOT 
that  lets  one  man 
[Mnduce  90  {dates  an  hour 
...autranattcally 

The  Letterflex  System  290  automatically  performs  all  steps  of  the  platemaking  process. 

With  one  machine,  one  operator  can  produce  three  photopolymer  plates  every  two  minutes. 

If  other  systems  could  match  this  production,  they’d  need  three  operators  and 
three  additional  exposure  machines.  The  Letterflex  System  can  save  you  up  to  $40,000  a  year 

in  labor  costs  alone . . .  automatically. 

For  additional  savings,  our  unique  air  knife  developing  procedure  eliminates  wash/rinse 
operations.  Plumbing,  drains  and  liquid  disposal  procedures  are  no  longer  needed.  Excess  - 
polymer  is  collected  for  waste  solid  disposal . . .  automatically.  ’’ 

What’s  more,  Letterflex  plate  costs  continue  to  decrease  dramatically. 

Increased  production,  proven  economy,  guaranteed  quality,  total  reliability,  full  service  support. 

Only  the  Letterflex  System  290  gives  you  all  these . . .  automatically. 

For  details  and  specific  figures  on  savings,  contact  us  now. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS.  W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  02140 


Qm  LETTERFLEX  ...makes  letterpress  make  sense 
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Joint  effort  announced 


for  pagination 

Media  General,  Inc.,  and  Mead  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  announced  plans  to  pool  re¬ 
spective  technological  achievements  and 
in  approximately  18  months  present  to 
the  newspaper  industry  a  computerized 
and  integrated  system  for  combining  copy 
and  graphics  into  a  full-page  newspaper 
pagination  system. 

A  modular  design  concept  will  permit 
the  pagination  system  to  be  scaled  up  or 
down  for  newspapers  with  varying  com¬ 
position  requirements.  Marketing  of  the 
system  to  the  newspaper  industry  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Mead  corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  proposed  system  will  parallel  the 
design  approach  being  taken  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Systems  Development  Group  which 
has  been  working  on  a  total  systems  ap¬ 
proach  for  some  time. 

System  description 

A  brief  de.scription  of  the  Mead  system 
follows.  Copy  will  be  sent  into  computer 
storage  by  way  of  optical  character  recog¬ 
nition  (OCR)  units  and/or  video  display 
terminals.  Wire  service  and  other  outside 
copy  will  presumably  be  sent  directly  to 
the  computer  or  other  units  for  storage. 
All  graphic  material  would  be  scanned  by 
a.  Mead  developed,  laser  optical  scanning 
system  which  will  concert  the  graphics 


system 

into  compatible  bits  of  information  for 
storage  in  tbe  same  cc  -nputer  which  holds 
the  balance  of  the  text  copy. 

The  process  of  merging  graphics  and 
text  would  be  done  on  a  CRT  make-up  ter¬ 
minal.  According  to  Richard  VanVleck, 
vp  in  charge  of  the  project  at  Mead,  the 
size  of  the  terminal  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined  as  yet,  and  may  be  full  scale/full 
content  or  some  other  configuration  that 
could  include  either  a  terminal  purchased 
off  the  shelf  or  modified. 

Through  the  CRT  make-up  terminal  the 
operator  would  access  the  computer  and 
combine  all  stored  components  of  the  page 
(graphics  and  copy).  Completion  of  page 
composition  would  then  be  reflected  in  a 
full  page  positive  or  negative  film  output. 
The  digital  laser  printer  will  product  the 
film  in  less  than  two  minutes  for  use  in 
either  letterpress  or  offset  newspaper  re¬ 
productions. 

Digital  printing  patent 

On  March  3,  1969  the  Mead  organiza¬ 
tion  filed  for  a  patent  #3604846  for  a 
process  of  digital  printing  of  half-tones 
with  dots.  A  Mead  spokesman  indicated 
this  would  probably  be  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  new  output  device. 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  the  inte¬ 
grated  composition  system  is  the  laser 


optical  scanning  unit  which  converts  all 
graphic  materials  into  compatible  bits  of 
information.  VanVleck  indicated  that  all 
software  for  the  graphics  aspect  was 
completed  and  the  laser  optical  scanning 
system  was  operational. 

Over  the  past  10  years.  Mead  has  de¬ 
veloped  software  and  hardware  systems 
for  digital  graphic  information  handling 
in  such  areas  as  military  reconaissance, 
lunar  mapping  and  advanced  imaging  sys¬ 
tems. 

Configuration  of  the  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  will  avoid  duplication  to  achieve  re¬ 
liability  by  incorporating  hardware  and 
software  sub-systems  that  perform  con¬ 
tinuous  interrogation  of  peripherals  and 
other  functions. 

■Storage  system 

Present  plans  are  to  include  a  storage 
system  which  will  permit  retention  of  a 
pre-determined  number  of  daily  pages 
per  year.  The  system  incorporates  a  data 
compression  technique  (2  or  2%  x)  for 
a  year’s  storage  on  three  disc  files  prob¬ 
ably  the  3300  IBM  type  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  largest  disc  file  for  mini-com¬ 
puters. 

Media-General  will  contribute  both 
newspaper  expertise  and  operational  soft¬ 
ware  programs  as  part  of  the  joint  agree¬ 
ment.  A  yet  to  he  named  Media-General 
newspaper  is  slated  to  get  the  first  in¬ 
tegrated  system  when  completed. 

New  enlarging  system 

A  new  blow  back  system  which  permits 
enlarging  small  images  up  to  copyboard 
size  has  been  announced  by  LogEtronics. 

The  system  consists  mainly  of  a  back¬ 
lighted  vacuum  chase  which  uses  a  high  in¬ 
tensity  light  source  and  accommodates 
film  sizes  up  to  20"  x  24"  with  a  pin 
register  technique  that  can  be  matched 
to  maintain  a  precise  focal  plane. 

The  interchangeable  blow  back  vacuum 
chases  are  mounted  in  a  heavy  cast  door 
to  maintain  a  precise  focal  plane. 

The  new  system  is  available  as  an  op¬ 
tion  on  all  new  LogE  Comet  series  cam¬ 
eras  and  can  be  retrofitted  to  many  ex¬ 
isting  LogE  and  Robertson  cameras. 

California  publishers 
asked  to  regulate  racks 

Los  Angeles  mayor  Tom  Bradley,  calling 
it  an  unconstitutional  abridgment  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  vetoed  an  ordinance  that 
would  have  outlawed  newspaper  vending 
machines  in  the  streets. 

Bradley  pointed  out  that  city  attorney 
Burt  Pines  had  warned  the  city  council 
against  appro\nng  the  ordinance,  saying 
it  was  of  doubtful  constitutionality  and 
probably  could  not  survive  a  challenge  in 
court  (E&P,  Dec.  28). 

Bradley  invited  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  to  help  devise 
regulations  to  control  the  racks. 

It  would  take  10  council  votes  to  over¬ 
ride  Bradley’s  veto  and  the  ordinance 
passed  by  a  9-5  vote. 


BEACH  HAS  REPLACED  OVER 
5,000  COMPETITIVE  SADDLES  .  .  . 
1^3^  AND  IS  REPLACING 

If  MORE  EVERYDAY! 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why 
H  •  Rib  Construction 

I  •  Lock-Esy  System 

•  Pin  Registration 

usfdOnmXls  •  5  Year  Warranty 

•  Cottrell  ^  Trade-In  Plan 

•  Dahlgran 

•Dupont  ,  3Q  Qgy  Pfgg  Jfjg, 

•  Dynaflex  ■' 

•  Letterflex 

•  Merigraph 

•  Napp 

•  Nyloprint 

•  Richardson 


BUY  THE  BEST  FIRST 
Send  For  Catalog 


BtflCH  miUfflCIUfilllG  CORE 


6880C  Oran  Circle 
Buena  Park.  Ca.  90621 
Tel.  213-921-7787  /  Telex:  655-307 
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Model  810  Table  Top  Tyer  is  most 
versatile  mailroom  unit  in  the 
Saxmayer  family.  Ties  rolls  or 
bundles  up  to  10"  high  with  extra 
strength  polyester  twines.  Auto¬ 
matically  adjusts  to  bundle  shape 
and  size.  Cross  ties  small  half¬ 
fold  bundles  securely.  Ideally 
suited  where  light  bundles  are 


Model  EM.  Smallest  of  the 
Saxmayer  family.  Designed  for 
tying  single  rolls  up  to  5"  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Widely  used  by  circulation 
departments  and  dealers.  Com¬ 
pact  and  easy  to  operate. 


Available  with  caster-mounted 
cabinet  for  easy  mobility. 


Model  S-1100  Utility  Tyer.  Ideal 
for  back-up  of  automatic  systems, 
or  for  manual  handling  operations. 
Ties  bundles  or  rolls  up  to  20" 
high  with  heavy  duty  sisal  or  poly 
twine.  Simple  to  operate,  easy  to 
maintain. 


Serving  Newspapers 
Over  60  Years 


SAXMAYER  TYERS  ARE  AVAIUBLE  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  SAXMAYER  REPRESENTATIVE  OR  MAILROOM  ARCHITECT. 

S/V  yc  IV7I  /VXAC  D  national  bundle  tyer  co./sis  W.  Adrian  St. 

.""r*  P.O.  Box  10,  Blissfield,  Mich.  49228,  U.S.A. 

Phone:  313/486-2164  i 

Serving  Newspapers  Over  60  Years 


A  Division  of 

SOS  Consolidated,  Inc. 


Model  SRB.  Manually  fed.  Ties 
bundles  or  rolls  with  or  without 
compression.  Operator  selects 
cycle  desired.  Ties  up  to  16"  bun¬ 
dles  with  sisal  or  poly  twines. 
Mounted  on  steel  casters  for 


NOW... SYSTEMS  FROM  SAXMAYER  FOR 
CUSTOM  MAILROOM  DESIGNS 

y  /Let  us  design  a  mailroom  layout  and  recommend 

/v  components  —  especially  for  automated  and  consis- 
^  / //  handling  of  inserts.  Our  equipment  and  designs 

/ !  can  do  a  great  job  for  your  newspaper.  Call  or  write 

/  !  to  discuss  your  needs  without  obligation. 

A  Saxmayer  Specialist  will  give  you  full  details. 


A  Size  and  Plan  for  every  mailroom!  SAXMAYER  twine  tying  machines 


MODEL  S-2420 
I.  to  r.  feed  shown. 


a, 

■  New  Tensio 
greater  bundle 
tral  lubrication 
trol  console.  ■ 


MODEL  S-2400  TANDEM 
Cross  ties  for  heavy 
inserts,  maximum  security. 


The  Saxmayer  family  has 
grown  into  a  rugged  line 
of  reliable  tying  machines 
to  meet  the  high  per¬ 
formance  demands  of  to¬ 
day’s  mailrooms.  This  new 
breed  includes  the  out¬ 
standing  new  S-2400  Series 
Automatics  —  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  output  of 
high  speed  presses  and 
inserting  machines.  Four 
different  floor  plans  available 
depending  on  your  require¬ 
ments. 


-Matic  Control  compresses  bundles  with  over  one  ton  of  pressure  for 
security.  ■  Feeder  car  mounted  on  lifetime  linear  ball  bearings.  ■  Cen¬ 
to  main  points.  ■  Heavy  duty  structural  steel  frame.  ■  Push-button  con- 
All  this  plus  the  safety,  economy  and  ecology  advantages  of  twine! 


Bell  Labs  gets 
patent  for  CCD 


Star-New8  puts  20,000 
customers  on  direct  pay 

The  Washington  Star-News  is  giving 
customers  a  chance  to  pay  computers  in¬ 
stead  of  carriers. 

In  an  average  month,  the  Star-News 
says  it  loses  about  300  of  its  6,000  car¬ 
riers,  primarily  because  of  collection  prob¬ 
lems.  Furthermore,  the  paper  notes  that 
this  5  percent  turnover  rate  is  probably 
typical  of  most  U.S.  big-city  dailies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Star-News  says  the 
vast  majority  of  customer  complaints  are 
about  carrier  delivery  and  collection. 

Computers  can  help  to  solve  the  prolv 
lem,  according  to  Harold  Lowder,  director 
of  data  processing  for  the  Star-News.  He 
says  his  publication  has  computerized  what 
it  calls  “preferred  customer  accounts”  so 
that  subscribers  can  make  payments  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Star-News  and  have  the  col¬ 
lections  automatically  processed  and  re¬ 
corded. 

“There’s  nothing  new  about  letting  sul)- 
scribers  pay  directly  to  the  paper  instead 
of  to  the  carrier,”  Lowder  said.  “But  ev¬ 
ery  paper  that  does  it  considers  it  a  prob¬ 
lem.  We’re  trying  to  eliminate  the  prob¬ 
lem.” 

The  Star-News  system  permits  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  start  a  preferred  customer  account 
by  paying  the  paper  directly  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  period  of  eight  weeks  in  advance. 
Thereafter,  bills  for  payment.®  are  sent 
to  customers  at  regular  intervals.  If  a 
customer  stops  delivery  for  vacation,  or 


reports  undelivered  papers,  his  account 
is  credited  automatically.  Carriers  don’t 
have  to  collect  from  preferred  account 
customers  but  they  still  earn  their  cus¬ 
tomary  delivery’  fee  of  5.5  cents  for  each 
daily  paper  and  10  cents  for  each  Sunday 
edition. 

Records  for  preferred  accoui’  t  customers 
are  stored  on  a  Honeywell  Model  2040 
computer  system  in  the  Star-News  build¬ 
ing  here.  When  customers  call  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  or  request  changes  in  service, 
clerks  in  the  accounting  department  have 
immediate  access  to  the  records  on  a  vis¬ 
ual  information  projection  terminal,  a  dis¬ 
play  panel  resembling  a  tv  screen.  Op¬ 
erators  can  check  a  customer’s  last  six 
transactions,  details  of  his  most  recent 
hilling,  and  the  history  of  delivery  stops- 
and-starts. 

Impr«>ved  sysleni 

The  system  will  be  improved  when  the 
Star-News  transfers  its  complete  pre¬ 
ferred  customer  records  from  computer 
tapes  to  disks,  according  to  Lowder.  He 
says  operators  will  then  l)e  able  to  correct 
and  update  customer  records  at  the  same 
time  they  check  billing  information. 

The  Star-News  has  alwut  20,000  of  its 
300,000  home-delivery  subscribers  in  pre¬ 
ferred  customer  accounts.  Lowder  says 
the  computer  is  capable  of  handling  as 
many  as  100,000  customers  and  by  up¬ 
grading  the  system  he  hopes  to  have  at 
least  half  the  total  407,000  circulation 
(including  newsstand  customers)  paying 
directly  to  the  Star-News. 


Bell  Labs  has  been  assigned  patent  No. 
3,858,232,  granted  to  two  Lab  research¬ 
ers,  Willard  S.  Boyle  and  George  E. 
Smith. 

The  invention,  covered  by  the  patent, 
is  for  a  new  class  of  semiconductor  de¬ 
vices  and  known  as  the  charge-coupled 
device  (CCD). 

In  recent  years  newspaper  technolo¬ 
gists  and  staff  members  at  the  ANPA/ 
Research  Institute  have  been  evaluating 
the  impact  of  this  break-through  in  the 
semiconductor  area  by  the  Bell  Labs  sci¬ 
entists. 

Now  that  the  patent  has  been  granted 
it  can  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  economic 
planning  for  future  mass  production  of 
the  CCD  has  been  completed  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  this  revolutionary  invention  will 
filter  down  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

Memory  device  application 

There  are  several  areas  where  the  CCD 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  industry 
and  one  is  as  a  memory  device.  The  CCD 
can  replace  such  magnetic  means  of  stor¬ 
ing  information  as  tapes,  disks  and 
drums.  The  CCD  can  act  as  a  filter  and 
might  replace  much  more  expensive  and 
cuml)ersome  electronic  equipment. 

The  CCD  has  the  capability  of  taking 
in  information  at  one  speed  and  read  out 
the  information  at  another  speed.  The  in¬ 
vention  also  has  application  in  the  imag¬ 
ing  device  field  with  electrical  charges  re¬ 
ceived  being  read  out  in  sequence,  trans¬ 
mitted,  and  displayed  on  a  conventional 
tv  tube. 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
CCD  and  how  it  functions.  The  basic  CCD 
of  the  Bell  Labs  patent  comprises  three 
layers:  one  layer  of  metallic  electrodes, 
one  layer  of  silicon  crystal,  and  a  layer 
of  silicon  dioxide  sandwiched  between  the 
other  two  that  prohibits  electrical  flow 
between  them. 

Use  of  phenomenon 

The  CCD  employs  a  phenomenon  found 
in  certain  crystals:  their  ability  to  permit 
negatively  charged  electrons  (or  posi¬ 
tively  charged  “holes”)  to  move  about  in¬ 
side  the  crystal.  The  CCD  uses  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  store  and  transfer  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  discrete  charge  packets 
— collections  of  electrons,  in  effect — 
rather  than  flowing  currents.  The  packets 
of  charge  that  represent  information  may 
be  introduced  into  the  potential  wells  by 
other  electronic  devices,  directly  by  light 
interacting  with  the  silicon  crystal,  or  by 
other  means.  Once  arranged  to  store  the 
desired  information,  the  charge  packets 
may  be  easily  and  quickly  moved  within 
the  device,  w’ith  each  packet  typically  con¬ 
sisting  of  up  to  10,000  electrons  and  con¬ 
tained  in  a  thin  layer  about  1/ 1000th  of 
an  inch  on  a  side. 

The  cost  of  early  laboratorj'  models  of 
the  CCD  have  been  high  but  mass  produc¬ 
tion  should  lower  the  cost  in  the  near 
future. 


PLANNING 
ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 
For  The 

Newspaper  Publishing  Industry 


•  Concepts  and  Planning 
for  Plant  Operations 

X 

•  Design  of  Systems  and  Facilities 

•  Capital  Programs 

•  Full  Range  of  Professional  Services 


A\AIISI 

Sug/ncers 

C'H  AS.  T.  .WAIX’.  IX’C'. 
TKC’iixu'.Ai.  co. 

BOSTON  617  262-3200 

CHARLOTTE  704-372-6*20 

DENVER  303-756-9463 

PORTLAND  503-222-4227 
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Primer  published  on 
automated  typesetting 

AUTOMATED  TYPESETTING:  THE 
BASIC  COURSE,  is  a  new  260  page  book 
desipned  as  a  primer  for  the  terms  and 
concepts  of  automated  typesetting. 

The  book  is  primarily  oriented  toward 
individuals  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
typesetting.  The  book  is  also  a  source  for 
reviewing  concepts  and  basic  information 
that  originated  in  the  golden  era  of  hot- 
metal  and  that  have  been  carried  over  into 
the  new  cold-type  technology. 

Well  qualified 

The  author,  Frank  J.  Romano,  is  well 
qualified  to  write  this  basic  handbook 
with  invaluable  experience  gained  over 
the  years  at  the  Mergenthaler  company 
and  later  at  several  of  the  leading  photo¬ 
typesetting  companies  serving  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Since  the  primer  contains  basic  data 
pertinent  to  hot-metal  systems  of  the  past 
(to  a  limited  degree  still  in  use  today), 
and  the  cold-type  methods  in  vogue  today 
— the  transitional  information  problems 
are  recognized  by  the  author  and  evi¬ 
denced  in  this  handling  of  the  diversified 
subject  matter. 

Self-leaching  aid 

The  news  release  which  accompanies 
the  text  declares  the  primer  to  be  a  self¬ 
teaching  aid.  This  reviewer  found  the 


•  Systems  for  most  single 
width  press  folders 


•  Special  collection  hoods 


•  Heavy  duty  industrial 
dust  collectors 


By  collecting  dust  at  the 
folder,  a  Hammond  Dus- 
Kolector  system  helps  clear 
pressroom  air,  reduces  cleanup  time, 
eliminates  frequent  washups,  and  helps 
you  meet  OSHA  standards. 


Ask  for  special  Technical  Bulletins  show¬ 
ing  engineered  systems.  For  complete 
information  and  prices,  include  make 
and  model  of  your  newspaper  press 
folder. 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders,  Inc. 

1614  Douglas  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 


ar  /CAIAMAZOO 

Good  itnee  82 


hook  not  to  be  structured  along  the  lines 
of  either  a  programmed  learning  text  or 
a  self-teaching  text.  Since  there  are  no 
correct  answers  given  in  the  “test  your¬ 
self”  part  of  each  of  the  120  subjects 
covered,  readers  might  find  the  “test  your¬ 
self”  sections  without  author’s  answers  to 
be  on  the  frustrating  side. 

Major  funrlions 

The  primer  presents  an  alphabetical 
listing  of  subject  matter  with  15  major 
functions  and  descriptions  arranged  so 
the  reader  can  by  using  the  prescribed 
guide,  understand  major  typesetting  func¬ 
tions  without  reading  the  book  from  cover 
to  cover. 

Unfortunately  the  Introduction  to  the 


book  does  not  reveal  that  a  second  volume 
in  the  .series,  AUTOMATED  TYPESET¬ 
TING  THE  ADVANCED  COURSE,  will 
be  publi.shod  in  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

Journalism  studrnis 

This  reviewer  strongly  recommends  the 
reading  of  the  first  primer  by  anyone,  ex¬ 
cept  newspaper  technologists,  involved  in 
or  associated  with  automated  typesetting. 
This  recommendation  applies  to  all  pres¬ 
ent  day  journalism  students  and  recent 
journalism  graduates. 

The  primer  can  be  purchased  for  $8.50 
(postage  and  handling  included)  from 
G.AMA  Communications,  18  Loren  Road, 
Salem,  New  Hampshire  03079. 


WE  RE  LOOKING  FOR 


THE  RIGHT  PERSON 

It's  sometimes  hard  to  locate 
the  man  who  is  really  con¬ 
cerned  about  newspaper 
distribution.  The  man 
who  is  always  looking  for 
ways  to  get  the  paper  to 
the  subscriber  in  the  best 
condition  —  quicker!  If  you  are 
that  person  you  will  be  interested 
to  know  that 


Your  home  delivery  can  be  improved . . .  today! 


Stepper  concentrated  on  the  problem  of  reducing  the  time  and 
labor  involved  in  preparing  a  uniformly  packaged  newspaper  for 
delivery,  thinking  correctly  that  if  the  handwork  of  assembling,  roll¬ 
ing  and  tying  could  be  eliminated,  then  more  time  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  insure  proper,  on  time  delivery.  They  were  right. 

The  machines  which  make  up  the  Stepper  Newspaper  Packag¬ 
ing  Systems  collate  one  to  five  part  papers,  fold,  wrap  when  neces¬ 
sary  and  tie  them  into  neat  packages.  They  not  only  save  time, 
labor  and  money,  but  reduce  carrier  turnover  and  subscriber  com¬ 
plaints.  This  has  been  proven  by  a  wide  variety  of  newspapers  all 
across  the  country. 


TIMES  CHANGE  The  habit  of  hand 
rolling  newspapers  is  old.  It's  time  for 
the  newspaper  industry  to  catch  up 
with  itself,  by  automating  newspaper 
packaging  and  providing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  packaging  for  the  most  efficient 
delivery.  If  you  are  the  person  this  is 
important  to  and  you  want  more  in¬ 
formation  and  details,  call  or  write  to 
us.  We  want  you  to  know. 

Stepper  2-Fold  and  Stepper  3-Fold  - 
The  Best  Possible  Packaging  for  Home  Delivery. 


STEPPER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  103  /  Olathe,  Kansas  66061  /  913  782-2580 

Stepper. . .  the  first  name  in  automated  newspaper  packaging  for  distribution. 
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Olson  says 
Shaheen  ‘did 
not  lose  suit’ 

“In  order  to  clear  up  misunderstand- 
inRs  over  a  suit  broupht  by  John  M.  Sha- 
been,  owner  of  the  New  York  Press, 
apainst  Dun’s  Review,  New  York  Marja- 
zine,  and  the  ViUoge.  Voire"  (E&’P,  Dec. 
21.  nape  10)  John  B.  Olson,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Press,  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  to  E<SrP  sayinp  “Shaheen  did  not  lose 
the  suit.  The  fact  is  that  litipation  is  still 
pendinp  with  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws,  statinp  that  the  defendants  arc  at- 
temptinp  to  deny  .Shaheen  newspaper  en¬ 
try  into  the  New  York  market.” 

EiS'P’s  reference  was  to  publication  of 
an  article  about  Shaheen  in  the  Villape 
Voice  December  23  which  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  Chicapo,  had  refused  to  pre¬ 
vent  (E>S:P,  Nov.  30,  pape  27), 

Olson  said: 

“The  suit  deals  with  restraint  of  trade, 
in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  The 
matter  was  summed  up  succinctly  by  a 
story  in  the  November  issue  of  MORE, 
the  journalism  review,  which  refers  to  it 
with  the  headline  Ts  There  a  Conspiracy 
Apainst  The  New  Boy  In  Town?’ 

“We  believe  this  is  so,  and  the  lanpuage 
of  the  complaint  is  specific  in  stating: 

Doesn’t  your 
loper  deserve 
irst-closs 
delivery? 

Plates,  rolls,  bundles  where 
you  want  them — when  you 
need  them?  On-time  deliveries 
to  keep  pace  with  production? 

Of  course.  Then  give  us  a  call. 
We’ve  ideas  to  convey. 


JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
(315)  336-3100 

We  deliver,  too 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Slock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  . 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm,  (NYSE) 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 


Gray  Comm.  (OTC) 


Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX) 
Media  General  (AMEX) 


Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC) 


Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .... 
Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 


SUPPLIES 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressog^raph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georg'a  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Co-poratlon  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paoer  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OtC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 
Optronics  Inte'national  Inc.  (BSE) 

Rchardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti,  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  _ 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  . 

Doremus  (OTC)  . . . 

Doyle  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  ... 

Foote,  Cone,  Beldinq  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC) 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 
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‘The  Defendants  plan,  and  are  engaged 
in,  a  conspiracy,  with  malice  aforethought, 
to  initiate  a  plan  of  far  wider  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  defamatory  material  in  the 
hope  that  the  Plaintiff,  John  M.  Shaheen, 
can  be  denied  entry  into  the  New  York 
marketplace  and  will  abandon  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  enter  into  the  publishing  business 
in  competition  with  one  or  more  of  the 
named  corporate  Defendants.’ 

“While  the  Fir.st  Amendment  is  in  no 
way  an  issue  in  the  complaint,  the  De¬ 
fendants.  in  an  attempt  to  skirt  the  vari¬ 
ous  counts,  have  been  striving  to  distort 
the  nature  of  the  suit  by  trying  to  make 
it  a  First  .Amendment  matter. 

“It  boils  down  simply  to  this  analogj': 
Let’s  assume  there  are  three  newsstands 
in  Peoria  and  one  or  more  of  them  acts 
to  prevent  you  from  opening  a  fourth 
newsstand.  In  doing  so.  the  participants 
are  attempting  to  deprive  you  of  your 
right  to  carry  on  a  lawful  business  by 
denying  you  entry  into  the  market.  This 
is  a  violation  of  various  Federal  laws. 

“.Again,  the  language  of  the  complaint 
sums  it  up  well  by  saying  that  the  De¬ 
fendants  are  acting  ‘with  the  specific  in¬ 
tent  and  knowledge  that  their  activities 
will  deprive  the  Plaintiff  of  his  good  name 
and  reputation,  and  with  the  knowledge 
and  intent  that  their  actions  will  di.s- 
enurage.  hinder  and  prevent  the  Plain¬ 
tiff  and  others  from  engaging  in  .efforts 
to  enter  into  large-scale  publication  work 
in  competition  for  ads  and  readers  with 
Dun’s,  New  York  Magazine,  The  Village 
Voice,  and  others  for  whom  they  may  be 
acting.’  ” 

Olson  told  E&P  he  expects  to  announce 
an  editor  for  the  Press  in  a  month.  .A 
Goss  Metro  press  has  been  installed  in  the 
plant  and  electrical  wiring  of  the  press  is 
now  being  done. 

•Appearance  of  the  new'  new’spaper  is 
planned  for  some  time  in  1975  but  timing 
will  depend  upon  the  hiring  of  staff  as 
well  as  economic  conditions,  he  said.  It 
is  expected  the  presses  will  be  operative 
by  .April  at  w’hich  time  some  commercial 
printing  w'ill  be  undertaken  to  “w’ork  the 
bugs  out.”  A  newsprint  supply  has  been 
arranged  with  several  of  the  major  pro¬ 
ducers,  Olson  added. 

• 

McGoff  seeks  to  stop 
sale  of  Washington  S-N 

John  McGoff,  president,  Panax  Corp., 
and  several  Washington,  D.C.  area  citizen 
groups  have  petitioned  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  and  a  denial  of  Joe  L.  Allbritton’s  plan 
to  acquire  a  controlling  interest  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  Communications  Inc. — parent 
firm  for  the  Washington  Star-News, 
WMAL-am,fm,tv  and  other  properties. 
.Allbritton  is  waiting  for  a  decision  from 
the  FCC  on  his  request  that  the  agency 
waive  its  requirements  on  media  ownership 
concentration.  Allbritton,  who  has  as¬ 
sumed  active  leadership  of  the  newspaper, 
said  the  waiver  was  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  the  newspaper  from  going  out  of 
business. 


Lippmann  will  filed 

Walter  Lippmann’s  w’ill  filed  in  New 
York  City  January  6  leaves  the  bulk  of 
his  more  than  $500  000  estate  to  Harvard 
College  his  alma  mater,  but  his  personal 
papers  go  to  Yale  University,  Lippmann, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  85  on  December  15, 
also  left  $50,000  each  to  his  step  daughter, 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gamble,  and  a  former 
ward,  Mrs.  Jane  Wilmerding,  and  $10,000 
to  his  secretary,  Charlotte  Wallace  of 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Let’s  Read  the  Newspaper’ 
eomie  book  aimed  at  young 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“Let’s  Read  the  Newspaper”  is  a  new, 
four-color  comic  book  being  offered  to 
newspapers  by  the  Educational  Division 
of  King  Features  for  use  in  school  class¬ 
room  programs  and  in  career  education 
or  as  a  handout  to  youngsters  touring 
newspaper  plants. 

Sample  copies  of  the  34-page  book  which 
stars  the  cast  of  characters  in  Ted 
Shearer’s  “Quincy”  comic  strip  are  being 
mailed  to  all  daily  newspapers  in  the 
country. 

The  new  book  is  published  by  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Division  of  King  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  H.  Wright.  Wright,  in  pre¬ 
viewing  the  mailing,  said  that  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  message  can  be  introduced 
to  the  young  along  lines  of  least  resistance 
since  they  are  receptive  to  information 
delivered  through  an  entertainment  me¬ 
dium. 

The  story  line  for  “Let’s  Read  the 
Newspapers”  takes  off  after  Shearer’s 
characters  “Quincy”  and  “Nickles”  get 
their  picture  in  the  newspaper  because 
they  help  save  a  refinery  by  turning  in  a 
fire  alarm.  Joe  Gill’s  script,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  how  and  why  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper,  gets  under  way 
with  the  teacher  using  student  interest 
in  the  front  page  picture  as  a  peg  for  a 
visit  to  the  newspaper  plant. 

The  comics  format  is  used  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  group  of  school  programs  includ¬ 
ing  King’s  Career  Awareness  Program.  It 
stars  the  veteran  hero  “Popeye”  with 
the  syndicate’s  promotion  hinting  that 
“career  spinach  is  now  easy  to  sw’allow.” 
The  division  also  publishes  a  Comics  Read¬ 
ing  Library  and  a  Spanish-English  Pro¬ 
gram.  Wall  posters,  teachers’  guides,  how 
to  study  guides  and  display  racks  are 
part  of  the  program  packages. 


The  back  cover  of  "Let's  Read  the  News¬ 
paper"  shows  "Quincy"  comic  strip  char¬ 
acters  enjoying  their  favorite  newspaper 
features. 

The  career  program  stars  “Popeye”  as 
the  central  character  in  15  career  cluster 
books,  one  on  communications  and  media. 
The  story  of  the  latter  book  is  also  by 
Gill  with  Ray  Dirgo  as  the  artist  and  has 
“Popeye”  progressing,  with  some  of  his 
familiar  antics,  through  a  newspaper 
plant  explaining  job  role  and  career  train¬ 
ing.  This  particular  book  also  covers 
broadcast  and  communications  career  op¬ 
portunities. 

The  Comics  Reading  Library  is  designed 


to  provide  motivation  aimed  at  improved 
reading  ability  through  use  of  familiar 
comic  strip  characters  such  as  “Beetle 
Bailey”,  “Quincy”,  “Blondie”,  “Prince 
Valiant”,  and  others.  The  books  include 
exercises,  puzzles  and  game  pages.  In  a 
proof  reading  exercise  “Popeye”  makes 
mistakes  in  grammar  and  spelling  and 
the  student  plays  editor,  making  correc¬ 
tions.  The  series  was  developed  by  King 
editors  and  educators,  including  Dr.  Anne 
Marie  Mueser,  a  member  of  the  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  faculty.  She 
is  editor  of  the  reading  library. 

The  comics  format  continues  in  the 
Spanish-English  Program.  Each  of  the 
15  books  in  the  group  is  divided  into  two 
sections  of  identical  stories  and  pictures 
so  that  students  can  flip  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  other.  This  program,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  Jerald  R.  Green  of  Queens 
College  in  Flushing,  New  York,  also  in¬ 
cludes  comprehension  and  vocabulary  ex¬ 
ercises. 

Wright  adds  that  “Popeye”  will  be  used 
again  in  a  new  audio-visual  program  being 
introduced  in  the  Fall  along  the  lines  of 
the  career  awareness  program  and  covers 
industries  of  interest  to  students,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers.  The  newspaper  film  strip 
locale  is  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press. 

There  is  space  on  the  cover  of  “Let’s 
Read  the  Newspaper”  book  for  imprinting 
of  the  newspaper  name  or  logo. 

Joseph  Alsop  begins 
continuing  series 

Joseph  Alsop,  who  retired  from  his  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  three-a-week  column- 
ing  January  1,  will  be  back  on  editorial 
and  opinion  pages  starting  January  26  as 
author  of  a  regular  series  of  special  arti¬ 
cles  for  publication  every  fourth  week. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
which  has  been  distributing  Alsop’s  col¬ 
umn,  will  handle  world-wide  distribution 
of  the  Joseph  Alsop  Specials  also,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ed  Grade,  director  of  the  West 
Coast  feature  service. 


is  for  the  woman  who  stays  home  and  bakes 
cupcakes  for  her  kids. 

But  it’s  also  for  the  women  who  have  gone  out  into 
the  world  —  in  business,  science,  academe,  the  arts. 

And  it’s  for  the  men  who  are  interested  in  women’s 
vital  concerns. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE  reports  on  such 
explosive  issues  as  abortion,  divorce,  alcoholism, 
runaway  children  (and  husbands  and  wives),  sexual 


freedom,  household  inflation,  and  feminism.  Nor 
does  it  neglect  trendy  fashion,  wining  and  dining, 
home  decor,  and  child  raising  (and  cupcake 
recipes). 

If  your  newspaper  has  a  Women’s  Section,  a  Style 
Section,  a  Living  Section,  a  Leisure  Section,  or  a 
Family  Section,  then  WOMEN’S  NEWS  SERVICE  is 
for  you. 

A  daily  report  of  news,  features,  and  columns. 
(Scannable,  Camera-ready,  Electronic  Feed) 


WOMEN”S  NEWS  SERVICE,  220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 
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Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

to  “An  editor  from  a  Northwest  daily  . . . 
not  named,  who  noted  tliat  “the  University 
of  Washington  suffers  because  of  its  reli¬ 
ance  upon  Ph.Ds.  in  its  J-School.” 

1.  We  are  not  a  “J-School.”  \^e  are  a 
School  of  Communications  with  an  edito¬ 
rial-journalism  sequence,  accredit'>d  by  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism. 

2.  ^’e  would  like  to  know  who  our  accus¬ 
ers  are.  T  am  a  Ph.D.  who  wants  to  know. 

3.  Actually,  most  of  our  journalism 
courses  are  taught  by  non-Ph.Ds.,  but  those 
Ph.Ds.  who  teach  in  the  editorial  journal¬ 
ism  sequence  have  had  considerable  media 
experience.  The  newspapers  on  which  they 
have  worked  include  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  the  Modesto  Bee,  The  If  all 
Street  Journal,  The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  Seattle  Times,  the  Associated 
Press,  etc. 

The  six  Ph.Ds.  have  a  total  of  48  years 
of  newspaper  experience  and  another  dozen 
years  of  background  in  public  relations, 
broadcasting,  and  advertising.  The  range, 
generally,  is  5  to  15  years. 

Most  of  our  journalism  sequence  courses 
are  taught,  as  I  have  said,  by  non-Ph.Ds. 
They  include  Fendall  Yerxa,  for  25  years 
an  editor  and  reporter  with  such  newspa- 
l)crs  as  the  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Bureau;  Providence  Journal;  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune  (managing  editor)  ;  and 
Bill  Johnston,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Leieiston  (Idaho)  Tribune  and  reporter 
on  other  newspapers.  He  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Idaho  for  his  brilliant  editorial  writing  and 
courage  as  a  journalist. 

Alex  S.  Edelstein 

(Edelsl<‘iii  is  professor  ami  director  of  the 
I’niversily  of  Washington's  School  of  Uoin- 
niiinieations.) 


STATE  NEWS  COUNCILS 

In  E&P  of  November  30,  Lester  Markel 
proposed  that  the  National  News  Council 
abandon  its  present  program  and  establish 
in  its  stead  five  or  six  regional  press  coun¬ 
cils,  dividing  the  whole  country  among 
them. 

I  share  Mr.  Markel’s  interest  in  regional 
councils.  But  I  question  whether  his  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  the  best  approach  to 
establishing  them  and  realizing  their  poten¬ 
tial. 

I  think  that  a  better  approach  would  be 
to  encourage  their  establishment  on  a  state 
by  state  basis  in  the  pattern  of  those  al¬ 
ready  functioning  in  Minnesota  and  in 
Ontario,  Canada. 

The  performance  of  these  two  councils 
is  impressive.  The  Minnesota  council  got 
off  to  a  slow  start,  but  in  the  past  year  it 
has  considered  and  reached  conclusions  on 
a  number  of  interesting  and  significant 
complaints. 

When  what’s  happening  in  Minnesota 
and  Ontario  is  more  widely  known  and 
better  understood,  is  it  not  likely  that  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  in  certain  other  states 
will  be  moved  to  follow  the  same  course? 

And  would  not  councils  stemming  from 
local  initiative  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  councils  imposed  upon  multi-state 
regions  in  accordance  with  some  national 
program? 

There  may,  of  course,  be  areas  of  the 
country  where  a  regional  press  council’s 
jurisdiction  should  include  more  than  a 
single  state.  But  shouldn’t  the  decision  that 
such  is  the  case  be  made  in  the  states  in¬ 
volved  ? 

I  don’t  see  the  state  or  regional  press 
council  as  competitive  with  the  NNC.  Even 
if  there  were  councils  in  every  state — and 
that  isn’t  likely  soon,  if  ever — certain  types 
of  complaints  would  be  best  considered  and 
adjudged  on  a  national  basis. 

There’s  really  no  danger  that  careful, 
considered  conclusions  on  complaints  about 


c'MON,  \  /’you  must''-. 

•  HVcT.  ;  i  rsmi'M  ) 

Of  UF. 


newspapers  are  going  to  be  coming  from 
too  many  directions. 

So  far  as  1  know,  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  what  has  been  going  on  in  Minnesota 
and  Ontario  sees  in  it  any  threat  of  any 
sort  to  press  freedom  or  press  performance. 

Rather,  what  we  seem  to  be  witnessing 
is  a  demonstration  that  a  press  council  in 
the  British  model,  which  both  of  these  are, 
can  play  a  beneficial  role  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  state  or  province. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  the  profession. 

Howard  H.  (T/m)  Hays,  Jr. 

(Iluyjs  is  editor  and  eu-publisher  of  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise.') 


-) 
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•  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


I  Address _ 

i  City _ 

I 

I  Company 

I 

I  Nature  of  Business 

L....... . 


$12.50  a  year,  U.S. 
and  Canada;  all  oth¬ 
er  countries,  $35  a 
year. 


□  My  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed. 


lision^thal  Scripps-Howard  names 

states  in-  ,  «  • 

two  business  managers 

inal  press 

NC.  Even  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  named 
itate — and  new  business  managers  at  the  Memphis 

tain  types  Publishing  Company  and  the  Cincinnati 

dered  and  Post, 

In  Memnhis,  Joseph  R.  Williams,  43, 
t  careful,  succeeds  W.  Frank  (Red)  Aycock  Jr.,  66, 
ints  about  who,  in  accordance  with  Scripps-Howard 
retirement  policy,  relinquishes  the  position 
after  18  years.  The  Memphis  Publishing 
Company  publishes  the  morning  Commer- 
cial  Appeal  and  afternoon  Memphis  Press- 
T  \  Scimitar. 

If  ;  j  Williams,  who  has  been  business  man- 

/  I  ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  since  1971, 

i  will  be  succeeded  there  by  Earl  F.  Brown, 
i  40,  For  the  past  two  years  Browm  has 
been  circulation  director  of  that  afternoon 
newspaper. 

The  appointments  were  announced  by 
Edward  W.  Estlow,  general  business 
ORDER  j  manager  and  vicepresident  of  Scripps- 

YOUR  OWN  Howard  Newspapers.  They  are  effective 

-  E'eb.  1. 

SUBSCRIPTION  Williams  joined  Scripps-Howard  in 

TODAY  JUST  I  advertising  salesman  at  the 

lUUA  .  JU  Knoxville  Neivs-Sentinel.  He  became  suc- 

MAIL  THIS  I  cessively  general  advertising  manager  and 
rOUPON  i  advertising  manager  of  the  News-Sentinel 

LUUrUH.  ,  before  assuming  his  duties  in  Cincinnati. 

■■■■“■•■I  j  Brown  began  his  newspaper  career  with 
!  j  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  in  1952. 

ear,  U.S.  ■  '  He  also  worked  at  the  New  Albany  (Ind.) 

i;  all  oth-  i  S  Tribune.  He  came  to  the  Cincinnati  Post 

5,  $35  a  I  I  '  in  1972  as  assistant  circulation  director 

I  I  j  after  five  years  with  the  Sun  Newspapers, 

J  ■  Baltimore. 

ance  is  en-  i  Aycock,  who  joined  Scripps-Howard  in 
■  1957  from  the  Birmingham  News,  will 

continue  to  make  his  home  in  Memphis. 
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AT&T  phone  rate  hike 
to  affect  newspapers 

The  president  of  the  Long  Lines  De¬ 
partment  of  The  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Richard  R.  Hough, 
disclosed  last  week  in  New  York  the  filing 
of  an  application  for  a  rate  increase  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

The  new  rates  are  filed  under  the  60 
day  requirement  of  the  FCC  and  will 
become  effective  March  4,  1975  if  approved 
by  the  Commission. 

The  rate  increase,  designed  under  a 
complicated  formula,  will  produce  per 
year  a  net  income  to  .\T&T  of  $433  mil¬ 
lion.  The  impact  of  the  proposed  rate  in¬ 
crease  will  fall  on  business  and  non-busi¬ 


ness  users;  however,  it  is  possible  that 
some  users  could  witness  a  30  percent  re¬ 
duction  in  charges. 

Sliort  haul  rates  increased 

The  business  community,  those  using 
short  haul  (for  example,  NYC  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.)  inter-state  facilities,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  increase  in  charges.  This  service 
is  known  as  Message  Telecommunications 
Service  (MTS),  or  station  calls. 

A  new  one  minute  minimum  rate  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  instituted  with  discounts  ap¬ 
plying  for  those  calls  made  during  the 
5pm  to  11pm  evening  hours  and  also  to 
calls  made  between  11pm  and  Sam  nights 
and  weekends. 

Newspapers  and  other  businesses  that 
contract  on  a  monthly  basis  for  inter¬ 
state  private  line  services  will  receive  a 


7.8  percent  increase.  Contract  users  of  in¬ 
terstate  Wide  Area  Telecommunications 
Service  (WATS)  will  for  shorter  haul 
calls,  covered  in  the  various  Bands,  have 
increases.  The  size  of  the  increases  will 
be  less  for  some  distant  Bands  and  in 
some  cases  decreases  will  apply. 

For  newspapers  looking  at  costs  for 
using  voice  grade  lines  for  data  trans¬ 
mission  the  regulations  stipulate  that  any 
time  over  the  basic  one  minute  will  be 
charged  at  the  one  minute  rate  plus  the 
charge  for  the  full  second  minute.  Tech¬ 
nically  the  cut-off  point  for  the  next  time 
charge  is  after  3  seconds  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  time  period  with  a  full  charge  for 
that  time  period. 

The  FCC  has  not  made  a  decision  on 
the  previous  request  by  AT&T  for  an  in¬ 
crease  involving  Hi /Low  rates. 


Classified  Advertising  N^WSPaKr*'^  AU^'^IE^i^CE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

- 1 

ANXOUXCEMEXTS 

BOOKS  OF  lATEREST  | 

BOOK  BEl  lEirS 

HOME  AM)  FAsinoy 

CONTROL  YOUR  NEWSROOM,  speed 
work  flow  with  universal  desk.  Book¬ 
let  tells  how.  $2.50.  Bruce  Humphrey. 
284  N.  Buena  Vista,  Newark,  Ohio 
43055. 

1 

BOOKVIEWS 

Did  you  start  1975  without  this  award¬ 
winning  weekly  column?  You  imy  only 
$12.50  monthly.  Moie  than  500  books 
noted  this  vear.  Write:  Interlude  Pro- 

SEW  HIZ — What’s  new  in  fabrics,  pat¬ 
terns,  aides.  techni<iues  for  fashion, 
homo  decorating  and  needle  crafts. 
Weekly  by  career-long  industry  re¬ 
cognized  expert.  Illustrate<L  Samiiles. 
Box  771,  Editor  Publisher. 

ductions.  Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J. 
07040  or  call  (201)  763-6392. 

AEIUSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

IIVMOR 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Iloliert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 
(;6207. 

Bijsiyi:ssm\Ay7:E  ^  ' 

NOW  RUNNING,  from  Rome  to  Hono¬ 
lulu :  .American,  wide-eyed,  in  Europe. 
Truly  funny,  highly  praised  750  words 
weekly  on  European,  U.S.  events.  Give 
your  readers  a  laugh  break.  Samples. 
Dan  Myers,  Emo  Court.  County  Laois, 
Ireland. 

•now  TO  BE  MORE  SL’CCE.'^SFUL !" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman,  FREE  SAM¬ 
PLES.  HOWCO,  Dept.  1.  Kenilworth. 

111.  60043. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

(Jl'IZ^ES 

CONITDE'NTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

CAREERS 

for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

COLUMN  ON  WORKING  WOMEN. 

- LIMERIQUIZ  jowouii 

jobs  and  women*s  image.  Tremendous 
reader  response.  Send  for  samples  and 
prices.  GATCO,  Box  9175,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63177. 

,  >  . -  1  150 

'p  . . . 

1  'j  'obtliut.  \*CA«l*SA.|»fAOV 

^  j  dVcT.TcinSr.'ir**’ 

1  1  a»c>d«iecwiiPM**  •NOCOtTOH 

1  touch  »topp.o9  OBLIGATION 

.AATONLVAB 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

CARTOOAS 

1  Wr  J  M 

^  —  J  •etofB/w£iB 

Has  Moved  to 

404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 

1  (209)  502-2587 

(Day  or  Night) 

CARTOON  HUMOR  SERVICE,  quar¬ 
terly.  36  new,  funny  and  timely  panels. 

LIMERIQUIZ.  P.O.  BOX  8643,  PHILA.,  PA. 

seasonally  (18  one  column,  18  two  col¬ 
umn).  The  iterfoct  filler  for  weeklies 
and  weekend  magazines.  12th  year.  250 
subscribers.  Testimonials  galore.  Often 
reprinted  in  Render's  Digest.  Low  cost. 
Art  Gates  Features.  P.  O.  Box  312, 
Key  West,  Fla.  330 10. 

savim;  moaey 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY” 
Bright  and  practical  weekly  feature  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Camera- 
ready.  Ask  for  samples.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas  76501. 

Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(H  V  handle  different  f^iopci  tics,  idl  types 
front  our  t~oo  offices.) 

MARION  IL  KREHBIEL.  ‘‘Norton 
Ofbee,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans. 
67654.  Oflice  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITIIO.  “Kansas  City 
(iflices.”  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Oflice  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

HARDP.‘\N — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre- 

fTEEKLY  FEATURES 

senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold.  914  2n(l  Ave., 
Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON  com¬ 
ments.  International  Uniform  Series. 
Samples  on  request.  Herbert  C.  Brad¬ 
shaw.  P.O.  Box  1833,  Durham,  N.C. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

niSARMAMEAT 

1  Conducts  professional  confidential  iie- 
j  gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
1  papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
!  sidor  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 

,  you  should  call  (813)  416  0871  day- 

1  time;  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 

1  33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 

DISARMAMENT  News  and  Views— A 
bi-weekly  report.  For  samples,  write 
Nathaniel  F.  Cullinan,  211  E.  43rd  St.. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

FL’T4NY  OFFSET  CARTOON  PANEL, 
Ouhloor  tyiie  for  family  remling.  FRE'E 
SAMPLES.  SIERJiA  MATURES.  P.O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISEWSPAPEIi  BROKERS 


SYl)  S.  GOUI.D  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  66B-0S93 
5464  Government  Blvd. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspai>er — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i)ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


Ne^totiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSOC.. 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


AE W  SPAPERS  I  OR  SALE 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
otrset,  $20,000  down,  can  be  built  to  a 
much  larger  paper.  J,  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  llroker,  404  N.  Westwood 
Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


RY  OWNER,  established  Zone  4  week¬ 
ly.  S40M  trross,  $21M  expenses.  $10M 
cash  will  handle.  Brokers  welcome. 
Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$100,000  GROSS.  Southern  California 
newspaper,  offset,  rural  area,  $29,000 
down  accounts  receivable  Included  in 
price.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif. 
93247. 


SUBURBAN  Midwest  weekly  in  kiow- 
inK.  lively  community  is  for  sale.  $r)M 
down  payment  on  $r)0M  total.  Good 
base,  but  it  takes  building.  Ideal  for 
younc:.  competitive  newspaperperson  or 
couple.  Send  detailed  letter,  complete 
resume,  credit  description.  Box  4382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TERRIFIC  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  property,  best  climate,  locale, 
jfrowinjr  area.  Offset,  grossing  over 
$110,000,  should  gross  $200,000.  J.  A. 
Snycler,  Newspaper  Broker,  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 
(209)  a62-2r)87. 


3  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
weeklies  for  immediate  sale.  Call  B.  E. 
McCarthy,  (717)  675-5211. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  ardor  1 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

IRamittanca  thould  occompony  copy 

4-wt(l(S 

unless  credit 

has  been  csfabllsbcd). 

3-wkI(S 

4-weeks  . 

...$1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks 

3-weeks  . 

. .  .$1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week 

2-weeks  . 

1-week  . 

. .  .$2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
. .  .$2.10  per  line. 

Count  5  ovtragt  words  per  line  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minitnutn  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50<  per  insertion  (or  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  colu.nn  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClastlAod  Contract  Ratoi  Avaltablo  On  Rcquost 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuosday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  art  reciivid,  art  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

Phone  _ 

Authorized  by 

Clatairicatlen _ 


State 


Zip 


Copy 


ANNOUNCEMKNT.S 

SEEK  BUY-IN  (VR  PURCHASE  small 
i  weekly  with  prosi>ect8.  Mature,  solidly 
,  exporiencetl  newsi>a|>erm.'tn,  any  Area. 

'  Box  29,  Editor  &  Pultlisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  MAN- 
'  AGE’R  strong  in  ntlvcrtisinj?,  circula- 
I  tion,  protluction  and  systems  seeks  huy- 
in  situation  with  small  to  medium 
i  tiaily  or  weekly  with  daily  potential. 
1  Top  references  from  resi>ected  puh- 
I  Ushers.  Box  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  TOR 
!  TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12128,  Panama  City,  Eln. 


WELI^EINANCED.  would  like  to  huy 
3r»00-8000  paid  weekly  without  compe¬ 
tition.  Write  Box  -1341,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Replies  heM  confidential. 


If  you  want  TOP  DOl.IiAR  for  your 

newspaper,  contart  The  Newsinodia 
I  Company,  nevvsiiaper  manajrement  eon- 

siiltant  ami  media  hrokers.  James  E. 

i  Hickey  Jr..  P.  O.  B»>\  1219*1.  North- 
j  side  Station,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

I  WE  HAVE  QirAMl'IEU  BUYKR.S  for 
;  (l.-iilirs  iinil  l;irw_  weeklies.  Inform.-ition 
i  sti'irtiv  eonficIcnti.Tl. 

DIXIE  NEW.'^PAPERS.  INC. 
i  P.  O.  Box  490.  Giulsden.  Ain.  3.')902 
i  Pli.  cjor.)  .T46-:!3:.r. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks  to 
Iiuy  nil  or  pnrt  of  community  weekly. 
urrossinK  $I00.000-$2.'i0,000,  in  West  or 
Northwest.  I'innncinR  nvniinble.  Box 
TO,  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 


I'OriPMKM  &  SI  I’PI.IES 

amrosiyiTitoa^ 


COMPUGRAPHICS  7200  with  6  fonts. 
U.sed  4  months.  12"  Richmond  PMT 
processor.  Kenro  Vertioal  24  enmera. 
Koilak  Ektamntic  proeessor.  Nikor 
trimmer  with  edKelipht,  Varitype  wax- 
er.  Wine  mailers.  Make  offer.  (703) 
434-8630. 

TWO  9000  COMPUGRAPHICS,  com¬ 
plete  with  spare  parts  kit,  extra  reader 
head.  Approximately  1  year  old.  Per¬ 
fect  condition.  Extra  fonts.  Save 
Thousands.  Avnilahle  in  February. 
Call  Jim  Haines,  (317)  643-5371. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer,  FHN  Busine.ss  Pixxlucts, 

'  (Thurch  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057. 

,  (609)  236-7614. 

'  2  VIPs  if7245-l,  11  fonts,  parts;  Comj)- 
,  Star  19()-MU,  4  lens;  2  Mernenthaler 
M/lOl  CorRecTerms;  AKI-PCI  100  VIP 
conffgurntion,  parts  kit:  PDP-8L  com- 
I  puter  with  Jieripherals.  Good  Condition. 

1  Immediate  sale.  Make  offer.  (714)  537- 
I  7510.  Barney  Ridder,  West  Orange 
I  Publishing  Corp. 

I  FOR  SALE;  Bruning  automatic  roll 
type  copier.  Model  EP1500.  Also  Dark 
Room  (Camera,  wet  plate  process  now 
converted  to  film  iirocess.  Sever;il 
screens  and  lenses.  Make  reasonable 
offer.  Contact  Fre<l  Jaeger,  Production 
Manager.  The  Ann  Arlior  News.  340 
E.  Huron  St.,  Ann  Arlior,  Michigan 
48106.  Call  (313)  994-6759. 

FOR  SALE — In  very  good  condition. 
Compugraphic  2961  SL  with  5  font 
strips  and  set  gears.  Solar  Printing, 
P.  O.  Box  125,  Millbrae,  Calif.  (415) 
697-3676. 


□  Assiijn  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: _ Weeks _  _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  eiact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

Mail  to:  editor  a  publisher  •  850  Third  Avt.  •  Ntw  York,  N.Y.  10022  1 


ENGRAVIISG 


MASTER  M-48  ETCHER,  less  than 
2  years  old.  M-32  etcher,  less  than  3. 
Includes  refrigeration  units.  NuArc 
23x27  Xenom  flip  top.  All  excellent 
condition.  As  is,  where  is.  (208)  522- 
1800.  John  McDermott,  The  Post-Regis¬ 
ter,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  83401. 


EULIPMKNT  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  SHOP  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale.  Includes  7  Linotypes, 
Ludlow.  Elrod,  tyiie  and  type  cases, 
gas-fired  metal  pot  and  metal.  Contact 
E.  Q.  McCarthy,  Escanaba  Daily  Press, 
Escanaba,  Mich,  49829. 


yEW  SPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paiicr  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Ia>s  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Coll  or  tvrife: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

LETTERFLEX  III  SYSTEM.  Will 
make  15  pages  tier  hour.  Complete 
with  40  saddles,  punch,  bender  and 
trim.  $5000  complete,  includes  loading. 
Also  3000  gallon  bulk  ink  storage 
tank.  V.  Wise,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler, 
Pa.  16001. 

^'^PRESSE'T&lilAU^ 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  5  units,  1966. 

GOSS  SIGNATURE,  two  6-unit 

presses. 

GOSS  URBANITE  9  unit  press. 

GOSS  URBANITE  add-on  units. 

GOSS  METRO  4  units.  1968. 
COTTRELL  V-16  presses  and 
units. 

COTTRELL  V-22  6  units.  1969, 
RBI  folder. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  4 
units,  1966. 

I'AIRCHILU  NEWS  KING  2  units, 
1965. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

4Ul  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicatfo,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


MISCELLAISEOVS 

2  PHOTON  532'8  with  IBM  1130  pro¬ 
gram,  custom  discs.  Linotypes  model 
31,  electrons.  Master  007  engraving 
etchers  and  Sheridan  stitcher  and  trim¬ 
mer.  Contact  Roliert  A.  Riley,  501  N. 
Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203  or 
telephone  (301)  332-6951. 


I  MODEL  A  and  1  Model  K  Duplex 
presses,  16  page  tabloid,  8  page  stand¬ 
ard.  Variable  speed.  47"  paper  cutter, 
1  extra  blade.  Gootl  for  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Contact  Mr.  Arnold  McAlpiii, 
4201  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20016.  (202)  244-5027. 

l^EREOTYPE 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

2 —  Molding  Machines 
Size  of  Roller : 

A.  Circumference  60 — Diameter  19 
with  36 

B.  Circumference  40 — Diameter  13 
with  36 

1 — Rotary  Shaver  (Premier) 

Sta-Hi 

3 —  Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Dry  Mat  Formers 
1 — Autoplate  Pony  Morlel  1951  with 

Pneumatic  Pump — (Tut  Off  22ii 
1 — Supermatic  Pony  with  shaver,  auto¬ 
matic  tall  ejector  mechanism,  miller 
for  pocket,  and  pneumatic  pump — 
Cut  Off  23ii 

1 — 8-Ton  Metal  Pot  with  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Control 
I — Flat  Cast  Box 
SE2TD  REPLIES  TO; 

Berwyn  M.  Blessing, 
Production  Director 
Columbia  Newspapers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1333 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29202 
Telephone  (803)  765-2111 


NEWSP.AI’EK  SERVICES 
CmClJLATIO!^^ 

NAME  OF  THE  GAME  IS  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  GAIN!  Specializing  in  all  phases 
of  home  delivery  subscription  sales. 
Excellent  track  record  and  references. 
Zones  7,  8.  9.  Box  4395,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  phone  (415)  493-6827. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ritKss  EyGiyEERiiso 
*  lysr  u.E  irioys 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS.  rigKinK,  cn- 
KineerinK  modiiicatinns,  rel.iiililinf;  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  i.late  wide. 
ISramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing,  8512  Everett,  Raytown,  Mo.  C4'S» 
(816)  358-1943. 


REPRO  PROOES 

HOT  METAL  REPRO  PUOOI'S  -  Fast 
Service.  Goo<l  Quality,  Reasonable 
Prices.  (212)  633-7286. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACAnr.MK 

EDITORIAL  niUECrOU  for  a  ilaily 
laboratory  newspaper,  Expamlinp  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department  in  California’s 
largest  university  sec*ks  a  hiKbly  coin- 
l>etent  professional  with  maiuurin^r  eili-  | 
tor,  news  editor  or  city  desk  experience  | 
for  opening:  expected  in  Call  ^>75.  The 
Editorial  Director  will  run  the  newspa¬ 
per  with  the  assistance  of  student  e<li- 
tors.  A  candidate  must  be  the  tyjie  of 
individual  who  can  create  a  teachinj' 
situation  in  the  newsroom,  instill  pro¬ 
fessional  principles  and  yet  liave  the 
patience  and  temperament  t<i  work  ami¬ 
cably  with  younjr  in'ople  in  (ruielin^ 
their  development.  Embittereil  cynics 
need  not  apply.  Director  also  will  teach 
one  reporting  class  per  semester.  MA 
or  equivalent  professional  backtjroiind. 
Send  detailed  resume  to  M.  L.  Stein. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism. 
California  State  L^niversity,  Lon^ 
Reach,  Calif.  90840.  CSULH  is  an 
Ekiual  Opportunity/ Aflirmative  Action 
Employer.  | 

APPLICATIONS  ARE  INVITED  for 
the  otrice  of  chairperson  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  Mississippi  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Women  from  persons  avail¬ 
able  197r>-T6  aca<lemic  year.  Teach 
courses  in  underKraduate  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  journalism  sequence:  hamlle  us¬ 
ual  administrative  duties  of  department 
with  three  full-time  faculty  meml>ers 
and  r>0  majors.  Desired  qualifications 
include  teachinR  experience,  profession¬ 
al  experience  in  asiiects  of  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  news,  or  public  affairs,  ami  a  : 
PhD.  MUW  is  an  Eipial  Opportunity/ 
Aflirmative  Action  Employer.  Send  res-  ' 
ume  to  Donald  A.  Kinj?,  Dean,  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mississippi  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Women.  Columbus,  Miss,  j 
39701.  ! 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII  AT  ! 
MANOA  has  an  opening  on  its  Journal¬ 
ism  faculty  lieRinninff  Fall  1975.  Rank 
and  salary  oi>en,  strong  professional 
and  academic  background  reijuired.  Re-  | 
sponsibilities  will  inclmle  umlergradu-  i 
ate  editing  and  newswriting  courses. 
Consideration  given  to  visitor  for  197.")- 
76  academic  year.  UH  is  an  Eipial  Op-  * 
portunity  Employer.  Send  resume  to 
John  Luter,  Director  of  Journalism,  ' 
2540  Maile  Way,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  i 
96822. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT  CHAPEL  HILL  seeks  new  faculty 
member  for  research  metho<ls,  commu¬ 
nication  theory  and  basic  journalism 
skills  courses.  Requirements  include: 
PhD  in  mass  communication  research 
or  related  area  :  significant  professional 
journalism  experience;  excellent  teach¬ 
ing  ability  or  potential;  demonstrated 
communication  research  interests.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  rank  dei>endent  on  (jualifica- 
tions.  Start:  August  1975.  L^NC-CH  is 
an  Bjqual  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer  and  encourages  applica¬ 
tions  from  all  qualified  persons.  Appli¬ 
cations  should  include  a  complete  res¬ 
ume,  references,  salary  requirement, 
and  all  other  supiiorting  documents. 
Send  to:  Dr.  Michael  E.  Bishop,  School 
of  Journalism,  Howell  Hall.  UNC-CH, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 


HELP  ANTED 

limlyisTRA^^ 

MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 

CIRCULATION  DIR.  To  $22,000 

60.000  East  Coast  daily.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher ;  experience  in  distributor  anti 
motor  routes,  strong  le.ader,  ability  to 
train  and  develop  management  talent. 

A.^iST.  CIRC.  MGR.  To  $16.0()0 

50,000  liaily  located  in  Mid-Atlantic 
states.  Report  to  circulation  manager, 
suiiervise  staff  of  20.  Good  growth  op¬ 
portunity  with  progressive  chain. 

HOME  DEL.  SUPV.  To  $20,000 

Large  metro  daily  on  East  Coast.  Part 

of  successful  newspajier  chain  looking 
for  imlividuals  with  potential  to  grow 
into  circul.ation  manager  at  other  proi>- 
erties. 

ASST.  CIRC.  MGR.  To  $25,000 

I.arge  metro  daily  located  Midwest. 
Should  have  background  in  "Little  Mer¬ 
chant”  plan,  street  sales,  and  manage¬ 
ment  exiK)sure  in  a  union  situation. 
Should  l)e  able  to  function  in  a  highly 
comiH'titive  market. 

CIRCULATION  MGR.  To  $17,000 

Medium  si7.e<l  daily.  Area  4.  Report  to 
general  manager.  sui)ervise  staff  of  30. 
This  is  a  PM  property  and  non-union. 
Prefer  individual  from  Area  3  or  4. 


ASST.  CIRC.  MGR.  To  $25,000 

Large  metro  daily  in  Western  U.S. 
Non-union  and  candidate  should  have 
exiierience  in  both  union  and  non-union 
properties.  Good  growth  potential  as 
circulation  manager  is  nearing  retire¬ 
ment.  Carrier  l)oy  operation  with  dis¬ 
trict  manager  concept. 

riRCUL.\TION  MGR.  To  $16,000 

Me<lium  sized  daily  on  East  Coast.  Re- 
Iiort  to  publisher:  full  responsibility 
for  circulation  and  mailroom.  Should 
l)e  aggressive  and  innovative. 


AD  MANAGER  To  $20,000 

Medium  sized  daily.  -Area  2.  Report  to 
general  manager,  supervise  staff  of  10. 
Must  have  strong  retail  background  ami 
exposure  to  classified.  Degree  preferretl 
but  not  re(iuired. 


RETAIL  AD  MGR.  To  $25,000 

Large  metro  daily  in  Midwest.  Re|M>rt 
to  ad  director,  supervise  staff  of  25. 
Should  have  at  least  8  years  retail  ex¬ 
perience  with  half  of  this  time  in  man¬ 
agement.  Must  be  strong  administrator 
and  motivator.  Degree  preferred  but 
not  required. 


NAT’L.  AD  MGR.  To  $25,000 

Should  have  at  least  8  years  national 
ad  experience  with  a  i)ortion  of  this 
time  in  management.  Degree  required. 
Advanced  business  degree  most  helpful. 
Must  exhibit  high  degree  of  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  have  i)Otential  beyond  this  po¬ 
sition. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIR.  To  $20,000 
Large  metro  daily,  E)ast  Const.  Newly 
created  position  re|x)rting  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor.  Responsible  for  sales  promotion 
for  all  departments.  Business  or  mar¬ 
keting  degree  preferred  but  not  re¬ 
quired. 


AD  DIRECTOR  To  $17,000 

Small  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to  general 
manager;  should  have  successful  track 
record  operating  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
For  information  •about  these  and  other 
current  positions,  please  contact  : 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Seurcli  Considtanta 
Post  Office  Box  30 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 

MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 

PRODtrCTION  MGR.  To  $21,000 

Medium  s‘ze  daily  on  East  Coast.  Re-  | 
sponsible  for  converting  entire  oi>era-  ^ 
tion  to  cold  type  and  offset.  Conversion  ! 
experience  and  strong  training  skills  j 
required.  ■ 

ASST,  0PF;RATI0NS  mgr.  To  $22,000  i 
Large  metro  daily.  Re|X)rt  to  oi>erations 
manager:  plan,  sui>ervise  and  coordi¬ 
nate  all  night  production  activity. 
Strong  press  and  stereo  background  and 
experience  in  unionized  oi)eration. 

ASST.  PROD.  MGR.  To  $18,000  j 

Large  West  Coast  daily.  Report  to  pro-  j 
duction  manager.  Strong  composing  j 
room  background,  good  knowledge  of  | 
newspaiier  pro<luction  required.  Super-  i 
visory  experience  highly  desirable. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $20,000  j 
75,000  East  Coast  daily.  Re|X)rt  to  , 
pro<luction  manager.  sui>ervise  20  in  ! 
pressroom.  Should  have  background  in  i 
letterpress  and  offset.  1 

PRODUCTION  TRAINEE  To  $14,000  i 
Small  newspa|)er  group  on  East  Coast,  j 
Report  to  production  manager.  Ideal 
siH)t  for  recent  printing  management  ! 
grad  with  1  or  2  years  production  ex-  I 
perience.  ] 

TREASURER  To  $30,000  \ 

Large  metro  daily.  Report  to  general  ! 
manager,  supervise  staff  of  30  with  full 
charge  of  accounting  and  financial  ac¬ 
tivity.  Strong  background  in  account¬ 
ing.  credit,  insurance  and  financial  an¬ 
alysis  required. 

FINAN.  MGMT.  TRAINEE  To  $20,000 
Major  metro  daily.  Reixjrt  to  controller 
and  undergo  rigorous  training  program 
in  all  asi>ects  of  newspaper  financial 
management.  Ideal  individual  has  un-  ^ 
dergraduate  degree  and  MBA. 

ASST.  CONTROLLER  To  $18,000  ^ 

120,000  daily.  Report  to  controller  and  I 
train  as  his  replacement  due  to  upcom¬ 
ing  retirement.  Degree  required;  MBA  ' 
desirable. 

SYSTEMS  COORDINATOR  To  $20,000 
Progressive  group  with  proiierties 
throughout  U.S.  Excellent  growth  po¬ 
tential  for  candidate  with  degree  and  ; 
background  in  production  and  business 
applications. 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER  To  $18,000 
60.000  daily  on  East  Coast.  Must  be 
f, ami  liar  with  IBM  equi|>ment.  360  or  i 
370,  and  strong  in  programming  with  [ 
knowledge  of  basic  assembly  language. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  To  $25,000 
60,000  East  Coast  daily.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher:  total  resiwnsibility  for  editorial 
content.  sui>ervi8ion  of  60  in  newsroom. 
Degree  and  strong  administrative  back-  j 
ground  required.  j 

! 

MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $30,000 

Large  West  Coast  daily.  Report  to  pub-  ! 
lisher,  responsible  for  day-to-day  op-  j 
eration  of  newsroom.  Prior  newsroom  j 
management  experience  on  large  daily.  ; 

ASST.  MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $20,000 
100,000  daily,  part  of  large  newspaper 
group.  Report  to  managing  editor,  as¬ 
sist  in  operation  of  newsroom.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  also  include  staff  recruiting. 

NEWS  EDITOR  To  $20,000 

Major  metro  daily  on  East  Coast.  Re¬ 
port  to  assistant  managing  e<iitor.  su- 
jiervise  50  through  4  assistants.  Prefer 
individual  now  serving  as  news  editor 
on  large  daily. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
For  information  on  these  and  other  j 
positions,  please  contact:  j 

Robert  H.  Holdsworth 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  566-0800 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  January  11,  1975 


HELP  W.ANTED 

^DMim^rRArTfE 


PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 
Publisher  of  200,000-|-  Zone  2  daily 
seeks  highly  qualified  professional  to 
run  i)ersonnel  department.  Full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  employment,  labor  re¬ 
lations,  wage  and  salary  administra¬ 
tion,  supervisory  development  and  em¬ 
ployee  services. 

Requirements  include  a  minimum  of  5 
years  experience  in  jwrsonnel  including 
acting  as  chief  spokesman  in  labor 
negotiations.  A  college  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  psychology,  or 
journalism  is  required. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity.  Our 
requirements  are  demanding.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes. 

If  you  wish  to  liecome  a  candidate, 
please  submit  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  All  applications  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Write  Box 
55.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCIJL  iTIOy 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  200.000 
circulation  saturation  hand  delivery 
company  in  New  England  area.  Good 
salary  plus  lionus.  All  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  4369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Help!  Circulation  sagging,  first  time 
ever.  I  need  a  circulation  executive  with 
fresh  ideas,  ability  to  excite  the  staff 
and  get  things  rolling.  Opportunities 
beyond  circulation  management  for  the 
right  candidate.  Must  have  sales  ability, 
be  experienced  in  supervision,  have 
some  college.  In  return  I  can  give  you 
comi)etitive  salary,  good  fringes,  great 
opportunity.  Zone  2.  40,000+  daily. 
All  applications  completely  confidential. 
Write  to  The  Publisher,  Bo.x  50.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

•AGGRESSIVE  sales  and  service  take- 
charge  person  for  complete  charge 
home  delivery  department  on  6-day 
morning.  Fiekl  operator  experience  es¬ 
sential.  No  office  man  needed  for  this 
job,  BUT  your  future  is  excellent  if 
you  can  pro<luce.  Send  complete  resume 
of  what  you  have  done  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  42,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


THE  WATERTOWN  DAILY  TIMES 
needs  a  Circulation  Manager.  We’re  a 
6-day  evening  paper  with  40.000  circu¬ 
lation.  All  candidates  considered,  but 
we  prefer  a  younger  person.  Experience 
with  motor  routes  is  essential.  Our 
employees  think  this  is  a  good  place 
to  work  and  a  great  place  to  live.  We 
offer  a  big  challenge,  plenty  of  work, 
good  salary  and  outstanding  benefits. 
We’re  building  a  dynamic  team.  If  you 
want  to  be  part  of  it,  send  full  resume. 
If  we’re  impressed,  we’ll  pay  your  ex- 
IH'nses  to  visit  us.  Address  James  W. 
Higgins,  General  Manager,  Watertown 
Daily  Times,  Watertown,  N.Y.  13601. 


CLASSIEIEI)  .4l)yERTISI^G 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
enced  classified  advertising  manager. 
Must  be  aggressive,  promotion  minded 
ana  people  oriented.  Includes  salary, 
bonus,  ex|>enses  and  future  with  Harte- 
Hanks  newspa|>ers.  Full  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Jim  Barnhill.  Publisher,  The 
Press,  P.  O.  Box  280,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
48197. 


DATA  PRO(:ESSI^G 

SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
SUPERVISOR 

Northern  California 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  a  multi-plant 
group  of  newspapers  with  radio  and 
’TV  stations,  has  opening  for  irerson 
with  minimum  of  2  years  COBOL  pro¬ 
gramming  experience.  Must  have  design 
systems  with  third  generation  equip¬ 
ment.  Newspaper  business  and  produc¬ 
tion  experience  helpful.  Good  salary 
plus  liberal  vacation,  medical  and  re¬ 
tirement  benefits.  All  replies  handled  in 
strict  confidence.  Send  detailed  resume, 
including  availahility  for  personal  in¬ 
terview,  to  Personnel  Dept.,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  21st  and  Q,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  951813.  An  Eiqual  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

^^EDTrORIMT' 


HELP  WANTED 
EDpfoklAL 


GRAPHICS  SYSTEMS 
ANALYST 

Consulting  ofTico  spi'oializinj?  in  news- 
paj>er  pro<luction  and  rommorcial  sys¬ 
tems  seeks  an  individual  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualifications  or  the  equivalent : 

•  1  to  2  years  exjierienoe  in  com¬ 
puterized  newspaiier  composition 
pro^ramminj;  an<l/or  analysis. 

•  Exi>erience  in  pro^f!•ammin^r  or 
analysis  of  commercial  newspaper 
applications  (e.jr.  accounts  receiv¬ 
able)  . 

•  Exiierience  in  hardware  ami  soft¬ 
ware  selection. 

Olfices  are  located  in  /one  2,  with  some 
travel  r«*<iuired.  Semi  resume  and  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Hox  C9,  Editor  &  Puldisher. 

nf^^L  iv  i/>r/;/f77.s7vr; 

AI>VKiiTISIN(^  SALESPKKSON  Must 
have  experience  in  sellitur  space  for 
newspapers.  Excellent  oppoitunlty  for 
ambitious  iH‘rson  on  a  straijrht  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Call  (112)  2S8-0()72  or 
(412)  r,31-40:i4. 

IN  A  RUT? 

TAKE  ROOT! 

Oppoi-tunity  for  ONporionrod  nd  iKTson 
to  t.renk  ojun  county  for  new  wcll- 
roccivcil  npstotc  New  York  weekly.  We 
will  work  Imse  s.iinry  with  riRlit  indi- 
vidii.nl  until  roolistic  commissions  iiro 
ilcvcloiied.  Send  resume  to  Herkimer 
Line  Newspniiers,  I’.  O.  Box  112, 
Dolneville,  N.Y.  l.'132!l.  or  contact  Mr. 
Iveiiv  tt  nt  (.nr>l  42!l-9Gril  for  jippoint- 
ment  .ond  int»‘rview. 


I  WOMEN'S  EDITOR  for  28.000.plus 
j  AM  daily  in  Zone  3.  Mu.st  l)e  exi^ri- 
■  enced,  enerRetic;  proficient  in  writinR, 

'  layout,  he.-idlines;  williiiR  to  accept 

i"mix”  of  traditional  and  modern  ap¬ 
proaches  to  women's  news.  Knowleiljre 
of  offset,  OCR  co|iy  helpful.  Salary 
■  neRotiable.  Box  22,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  REPtVRTING  SPOT 
\  If  you  can  re|M)rt  accurately  and  wr'te 
i  well,  there's  a  swe<>theart  of  a  job  for 
you  in  our  women's/ lifestyle  section. 
We're,  a  bis  pajrer  and  ,a  Roisl  one. 

;  You'll  l>e  one  of  six  Reneral  assiRiiment 
I  reporters  in  the  <lepartment  concen- 
;  tratinR  on  stories  about  the  way  people 
I  live,  work,  play  ami  think.  Male  nppli- 
!  cants,  of  course,  are  welcome.  Box  4383, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WE-RE  ADDING  AN  EDITOR  to  a 
bard-workiiiR  copy  di’sk.  If  you  have 
exiH'iience  in  copy  editinn,  hea<lline 
!  writiiiR,  p.-iRc  layout  and  liictiire  crop- 
!  piiiR  and  want  a  real  opportunity  on 
I  this  Zone  4  AM,  send  resume  ami 
!  clippinRS  to  Box  fiS,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS 

40,000  Southeastern  7-day  daily  has  two 
oi>enirnrs: 

SPORTS  EDITOR— At  least  3  years 
sports  ex|)erience.  Emphasis  on  or- 
paniziPR  staff  and  pnalucinR  briRhf, 
readable  paRes  in  a  liiRhly  competitive 
aix'a. 

SPORTS  WRITER— Must  be  a  self- 
st.arter,  capable  of  coverinR  all  sports 
and  Rener.atiiiR  lively  copy. 

Send  resume,  writiiiR  and  layout  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  reuuircments  to  Box 
Ifi,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  2  WEEKLY  seeks  news  editor 
in  rural  community.  Position  re(|uires 
oversoeinR  news  content  of  3  affiliaterl 
weeklies.  Fine  opportunity  with  a  7- 
paiier  chain.  Send  resume  and  salary 
<lesired.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROOM  TO  GROW 

Tennessee  daily  needs  enterprisipR  re- 
porter-photoRrapher  to  handle  news, 
features  ami  some  investiRative  work 
in  a  hiRhly-comiietitive  bureau  spot. 
Talent,  experience  and  a  desire  to  learn 
more  will  win  the  job.  Send  clips  with 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
51,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

REPORTER.  bi-linRual  in  Spanish,  for  ' 
RrowinR  twice-weekly  EnRiish  lanRuaRe 
newspaiier  in  Central  America.  Start-  I 
inR  salary:  $.)5  weekly.  Must  lie  Rood  I 
writer.  Send  clips.  Apdo.  Postal  7-2730,  ' 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  1 

COUNTRY  MUSIC  ! 

i  Fast  jfrowing  national  magazine  needs  j 
I  associate  or  assistant  eilitor,  strong  on  j 
I  copy,  proofing  and  features.  Book  pul>-  | 
j  lishiiiK  know-how  considered  an  asset,  j 
I  The  job  will  Ih*  what  you  make  it. 

1  KnowledKe  or  appreciation  of  country 

•  music  is  essential.  Salary  open.  Must  j 
I  work  in  New  Y'ork  City.  Box  25,  Editor  | 

I  &  i*ublisher. 

I  STRONG  TVORKING  EDITOR  for  38.- 
000  daily  with  a  record  of  exceptional  . 

,  growth  and  a  potential  for  even  great-  , 
j  er  achievement.  Modern  offset  facilities 
in  the  most  progressive  city  in  east  , 
Tennessee.  Ycning  staff  and  manage- 
I  ment  determined  to  buiUl  community  j 
and  regional  leadership  with  aggressive  : 

:  newb  coverage  and  eilitorial  excellence.  ' 
If  you  are  the  editor  of  a  smaller  ! 
paper  with  an  outstanding  record  or  j 
the  up  and  coming  No.  2  person  on  a 
I  larger  pai)er,  write  to  Scott  Trundle, 

I  Publisher,  Times-News,  Box  479,  Kings- 
!  port.  Term.  37662. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

I  Weekly  World  News  Digest 

Experienced  news  editor  for  New  York- 
i  based  weekly  service  <Iigesting  national 
:  and  foreign  alTairs.  Full  responsibility 
for  9-member  news  staff  within  editor)-  i 

•  al  group  of  14.  The  person  we  seek 


SALKS  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  an  aggressive 
sales  manager.  Train,  develop  and  work 
with  the  advertising  staff,  and  provide 
direct  assistance  to  the  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Morning  and  evening  patter, 
with  a  mnbineil  circulation  of  120,000. 
Larg<>  iK'WspniH'r  holding  company  witli 
ilent  gi  owth  p»)tential.  Salary  in 
low  tw<'nties.  plus  incentive.  Excellent 
fringe  Ix'iicfits.  Please  contact  T.  F7. 
Wal<irop,  INAE  Convention,  Diplomat 
Hotel,  Ilollywoo<l.  Flori<la.  January  26 
through  29. 

RI-rTAIL  SALESPF;RS()N  to  represent 
major  IT.S.  newspaiH‘rs,  working  out  of 
New  York  City  with  nationally  known 
retuvsentative  firm.  Exctdlent  salary, 
bonus  and  iTonefits,  R<*sume  ami  salary 
re<iuirements  requested.  Box  61,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  person  we  seek  may  now  l»e  the 
retail  manager  or  advertising  director 
of  a  me<iium  sized  daily.  A  strong 
!)ackground  in  management  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  staff  building  and  direc¬ 
tion  will  characterize  the  successful 
candidate.  We  olTer  an  opportunity  to 
join  an  aggressive,  well  managed  metro 
morning-ovening-Sunday  in  Zone  5. 
The  i>er8on  we  hire  will  report  to  the 
advertising  director  and  have  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  display  advertising 
department.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  4396,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

An  Equal  Oppoilunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL 

OIL  EDITOR  for  trade  paper.  Must 
have  iKith  news  and  niaRazine  writinR 
and  reportinR  exiierience.  Houston  lo¬ 
cation.  Box  9,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
MaRazine  editor  capable  of  writinR  and 
editinR  exoitinR  stories  on  local,  con¬ 
troversial  subjects,  displayed  in  eye- 
catchinR  fashion.  Zone  8.  Prior  maRa- 
zine  exiterience  required.  Send  clip¬ 
pinRS  (returned  on  request!  and  resume 
to  Box  53,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PITY 

I  Most  newspai)cr  columns  are  written 
I  liy  men.  Pity.  \Ve  want  a  woman  col- 
I  umnist.  She  should  l)e  lilterated :  free 
of  the  constraints  of  19th  century-only 
roles  for  women  but  one  who  recoR- 
nizes  that  many  re.aders  also  find  ful¬ 
fillment  in  what  others  scorn.  \Ve  want 
an  oriRinal  mind  seekinR  a  home  on  a 
lively  metro  daily  which  esteems  pi- 
<iuant  writinR.  Area  2.  Box  3,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
liiisiness  reiwrtiuR  and  manaRement  ex- 
lierience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely 
accepted,  rapidly  RrowinR  local  business 
weekly  servinR  larRe  metio|>olitan  area 
in  Zone  2.  L'nusual  career  op|H)rtunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  Reiieral 
Imsiness  writing  live.  Send  lesunie. 
clips  and  com|)ensntion  requirement  to 
Box  4066,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


Two  positions  avaiiabie - 

•  Editor-in-chief 

*  Financiat  reporter 

Openings  available  immediately  for  prestigious  weekly  fmonciol 
newspaper. 

Editor-in-chief  will  have  editorial  control  of  staff,  responsibility  for 
editorial  material  and  meeting  weekly  deadlines. 

Management  wonts  this  individual  to  imprint  his  own  style  and 
flair  through  the  staff  into  the  newspaper. 

Reporter  should  have  financial  background;  ability  to  analyze  all 
aspects  of  the  securities  industry,  analyze  financial  statements  ond 
have  in-depth  skills  in  economic  and  business  iournalism. 

Since  1839,  the  country's  oldest  weekly  financial  newspaper.  The  Chron¬ 
icle  gives  in-depth  analysis  of  the  economY  and  business  for  highly 
professional  readership. 

Send  resume  to  Vidian  Roe,  teneral  manacer 

The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 

lie  Wall  street.  New  York,  New  York  10005 


must  have  the  e<lucation,  personality 
and  backRround  to  manORc  the  leadinR 
service  in  its  field ;  making  assign- 
'  meats,  clearing  copy,  suiwrvising  pro¬ 
duction.  OpiKjrtunity  for  nggressive, 
qualified  etijtor  to  help  sh.nix>  publirn- 
I  tion,  move  into  successful  nianagenient 
team.  Starting  salary  niid-20s,  profit 
sharing,  lionus  and  other  benefits.  An 
E<iual  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F.  Re¬ 
ply  in  confidence  with  resume  to  Box 
33,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  REPORTERS/PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS  to  work  for  new  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Guam,  where  America's  day 
l^egins.  Must  be  graduates  of  accredited 
'  Journalism  schools  with  at  least  1  year 
working  experience.  Emphasis  on  in¬ 
terpretive,  investigative  reporting  and 
i  fe.aturc  writing.  Also  need  all-around 
advertising  iierson  with  at  least  2  years 
exi>erience.  Must  Ik*  good  in  creative 
makeup  and  solicitation.  Send  resume 
I  to  Tony  Palomo,  Box  1242,  Agana. 
,  Guam  96901. 


FIRST  PERSON 
SINGULAR 

The  news  editor  we  seek  has  discerning 
judgment,  a  quirk  hand  for  pithy  edit¬ 
ing,  the  imagination  to  produce  com¬ 
pelling  layout,  the  ability  to  manage 
a  copy  desk,  the  tact  to  work  with  a 
composing  room  and  the  yearning  to 
help  shape  a  lively  metro  daily  in  Area 
2.  Box  6,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER— Ready 
for  a  top  spot  on  a  Zone  3  7-day  PM 
prize-winner?  You'll  have  a  chance  to 
dig  plus  magazine  and  other  assign¬ 
ments  if  you  have  the  cxiierience  and 
ability.  Send  resume,  a  sampling  of 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
11,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Zone  8  20,000  PM  d..ily  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  sports  editor  with  demonstrated 
ability  to  write  sparkling  local  copy 
and  produce  balanced  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  section.  Photo  capability  re- 
quire<l.  Send  resume  and  clippings 
(returned  on  request)  to  Box  45.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  at  least  4  years 
daily  exiierience  for  general  assign¬ 
ments  on  central  Virginia  PM.  Good 
pay  and  pleasant  working  conditions 
in  new  plant  with  latest  in  computer¬ 
ized  cold  ty|>e  equipment.  Box  47,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Shirt-sleeve  managing  e<litor  to  take 
17,000  circulation,  southern  California 
6-day  daily,  to  25,000. 

Must  h.ave  management  exiierience  and 
lie  strong  on  local  news.  Salary  to 
;  820,000. 

'  Send  resume  to  Box  59.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  WANTED, 
new  division  estahlishecl  corporation. 
Multiple  new  publications  need  take- 
charge  assistant  publisher  to  take  prin¬ 
ciple  responsibility.  Requires  ability  in 
hiring-firing.  Long  term  iiosition,  D.C. 
area.  Good  salary  and  iK'nefits.  Posi¬ 
tion  could  develop  greatly  with  suc- 
I  cess.  If  you  are  conservative,  believe 
strongly  in  America  and  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system,  want  to  accomplish 
'  something,  are  goo<l  at  detail  and  at 
I  coordinating  multiple  projects,  write  to 
j  Box  56,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IN  U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Reiiorter  who  is  aggressive  and  ener- 
I  getic  and  able  to  write  on  a  variety 
I  of  subjects  on  daily  basis.  Community 
80  iiercent  black.  Write  listing  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  requirements  to  Box  37, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  Clippings  will  not 
i  lie  returned. 

;  AWARD-WINNING  5000  daily  seeks 
'  reporter  who  knows  how  to  look  for 
local  'stories.  Will  cover  local  govern- 
;  ment.  schools  and  handle  wire.  Mnn- 
I  aging  editor’s  iwsition  not  out  of  reach 
for  right  person.  Contact  Jim  Zeltner, 
General  Manager.  The  Pratt  Tribune. 
P.  O.  Box  909,  Pratt,  Kans.  67124. 

E'ULL  TIME  general  reporter  sought 
for  Herkimer  (N.Y.)  County  weekly. 
Call  Ella  Bowerman,  (315)  429-9661. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER— Night  side  photo¬ 
grapher  sought  by  40,000  circulation 
Zone  5  offset  daily.  Beat  includes 
s|X)rts,  color  work.  Box  23,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PIIRLIC  IM'ORMATlOy 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
for  State  social  service  agency  in  Zone 
2:  to  prepare  news  releases,  monthly 
new8pai>er,  publications,  speeches.  Need 
Bachelors  degree:  5  years  experience, 
2  of  which  in  a  suixrvisory  role;  lay¬ 
out.  headline  writing  skills.  $11,000. 
13,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  58.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADI  Mll  DISPLAY  ADVERTISiyG  EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


ONK  OF  the  nation's  lea^linvr  hinh 
school  Journalism  teachers  seeks  new 
position  nt  hi^;h  school,  junior  corejre 
or  college  level  in  Chican<»  or  sul)url>s. 
Kecojjnized  expert  in  field.  HJ,  MA.  11 
years  experience,  top  hrinors.  author 
of  numerous  artieU-s,  well-known  speak¬ 
er  ami  jmljri*.  Intellivrent.  dedU’ated, 
hardwtukinvr,  coru:en'al.  sincere.  Se¬ 
cure  in  present  posititJii.  hut  want  fitsh 
challenge.  Box  .‘11.  Kilitor  &  Puhlisher. 


ADMI.MSTR  n  o  E 


ASSISTANT  rinn.ISlIKU— rnil<'n:ipi- 
talized  weekly  )uihlisher  with  solid 
awariUwinnin^r  track  re<-or»l  with  hoth 
w«‘eklies  and  ilailies  is  tircjl  of  fij'htiiu; 
a  <l.vinj'  small  town  (‘conoiny.  <*mploye«*s 
who  <h>n't  want  to  work  past  five,  and 
K'>virnm<*nt  paper  wiuk  tliat  won’t 
unit.  Would  like  to  rejoin  the  world 
of  professional  journalism  in  respon- 
silile  iKJst  with  ^rood  meiliutn  sized 
daily  or  Krou]>.  HackKround.  subject  to 
closest  scrutiny,  includes  metro  daily 
reporting?,  daily  promotion,  small  ilaily 
editor  and  puhlisher,  weekly  jrroup  ad¬ 
vertising  inanaKtu*  and  la-ntral  <dls(t 
plant  manaKor,  in  addition  to  present 
ownership,  I  l«*lieve  Td  make  some 
busy  puhlisher  a  perfect  ri^ht  hand 
man  in  all  areas,  from  internal  man- 
auement  to  outsitle  IMi  .  ,  .  and  I’m 
not  a  had  writer.  <lesk  man,  salesman 
and  speaker,  either.  Box  437.').  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

f  IK/YUM/s/S 


S’l’KONti.  politically  imlependerit  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  who  tliinks  hefort*  he 
draws,  availahU>  imnuMliatcIv  thanks  to 
invasion  of  tlie  carpethaj'ners.  .Award- 
winning;  potential  tjust  ask  his  wife). 
Box  4  Editor  &  Puhlislu*r. 


AH  MAXAGEU— 20  years  successful 
Classified,  Nat'onal,  Ketaii  e.xperience 
with  competitive  major  metro  dailies 
and  weekly  irroups.  Box  4304,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher.  ! 


AD  DIKECTDIi  for  SDnO  daily  set-ks 
ad  management  or  major  account  sales 
positi(Uj  with  lar>rer,  im)re  proj;ressiv«* 
daily  in  jjrowth  market.  Will  consder 
wt*eklv  with  riirht  opportunity.  Phone 
C.l.D  (;T3-.’>17T. 


AI>VEUTISING  SALESMAN  in  mid- 
20s,  now  with  weekly,  seeks  a<lvance- 
ment  to  lar^jer  newspaper.  $><000  mini¬ 
mum.  lli^rhest  references,  willinu:  wt»rk- 
er.  Box  02.  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


IDITOniAL 


IIAUD  IIITI’ING,  accurate,  honest  re- 
p.ntei-,  27,  seeks  challen^;inn  positiim 
in  hi^.  metlium  city  or  overseas. 
years  total.  3  y«‘ars  daily  experience, 
awards.  Fluent  Spanish.  Looking;  for 
paper,  magazine  w  here  koo<1  craftsman¬ 
ship  is  a  must  and  the  vroal  is  public 
service.  Box  03,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 
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INCISIVE  FEATC’REV  HEPOUTEU 
stron^r  on  photo.  BS  Journalism,  re¬ 
cent  MA  seeking  news  or  magazine 
slot.  Now  /one  8  hut  mobile.  Look  hard 
at  your  present  features,  then  write 
Box  66.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 
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CIBCULATION  MANAGEK  of  a  very 
larL"e  Canadian  weekly  prefers  to  ^ret 
back  into  the  daily  field.  20  years  c‘X- 
|M‘rienc«‘.  Strong;  on  sales  promotion, 
district  manajrer  trainim;  and  carrier 
leadership.  Box  r)7.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEPOUTEIt,  2*7  years  experience.  J- 
dcjrree,  koo<1  writer,  versatile.  Zones 
r>,  1  and  2.  Box  67,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FI.OIMDA  EDITOUS— Copy  Editor.  26. 
with  news  editor,  wire  desk  and  city 
desk  experience  on  two  50.0004- 
<laiiies,  seeks  news  editor  or  wire  editor 
job  on  medium  size  daily.  Will  be  in 
state  in  March.  Box  16,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEASONED  (57)  EDITOR/ WRITER/ 
PR  eyeing;  Greater  Dallas:  newspaper, 
house  orjran.  institutional,  whatever, 
('urrently  31 M  hut  upcoming  annuity 
and  ^ramlchildren  in  Dallas  afford 
Kreat  flexibility.  Box  4351,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  aeeks  i>OBi- 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  weekly. 
Experienced.  Box  4002,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

1075  M.AY  GR.AD  seeks  reporting  spot 
with  daily  or  wire  service  Zones  1,  2, 
5  or  0.  3  years  experience  with  larjre 
daily.  Box  4384,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


TRADE  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  seeks 
feature  writing;,  photojournalism,  edit-  | 
In^r  job  with  quality  daily,  mavrazine.  i 
$18-22.000  ran^e.  Reporting,  copy  desk 
experience.  43,  sober,  J-(;rad.  Ibix  284, 
Lynn.  Mass.  01903.  (617)  599-4362. 

SPORTSWRITER  -  EDITOR  •  Experi¬ 
ence  w’ith  2  national  ma^razines,  New 
York  City  iiaily.  Box  26,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  3 
years  experience  on  13M  Midw’est  daily 
seeks  challen^rinj;  position  with  lar^re 
newspaper  or  wire  service.  BA  in  po¬ 
litical  science,  ajre  32.  Will  relocate  or  | 
travel.  Heavy  feature  experience,  some 
investijrative.  Extensive  photography. 
Box  12,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

WIMTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  28.  sin- 
krle.  presently  bureau  chief  with  45,000 
PM  daily.  SiS  J-School,  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Seek  change  of  scene.  Box  17, 
Editor  &  Puhilsher. 


TOK YO-B.\SED  foreijrn  correspondent. 
6  years  i»rint/electronic  media:  wish 
new  assVnment.  Write  CPO  Box  1061, 
Tokyo,  loo  Japan. 

GIVE  ME  A  BREAK 
Dedicated  reporter.  28,  BA  Political 
Science,  7  months  intensive  exi>er:ence 
with  a  London  news  service  court  re- 
'  porting;  for  England’s  top  papers,  wants 
to  continue  career  in  own  country. 
Seekini;  heat  or  jjeneral  assivrninent 
spot  on  daily  or  top-notch  weekly  any 
Zone,  Entry  level  considered.  Now  in 
I  West.  Refeience  available.  Box  49.  E<li- 
'  tor  &  Puhlisher. 


FORMER  TRADE  PUBLICATION  as¬ 
sociate  editor/ photojyrapher  (5*o  years) 
with  newspaper  and  state  public  rela¬ 
tions  back^jround  seeks  position  with 
magazine,  newspaper  or  public  rela-  ' 
tions  firm.  Zones  8,  9,  5.  Box  54,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Puhlisher. 


NEED  SOME(JNE'  who  can  do  hri>;ht 
layout,  write  crisp  heads,  do  pasteup 
and  cover  all  phases  of  newsroom’’  5 
years  e\i>erience.  any  Zone.  Box  44, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT— Good  skills, 
manuscript  typint;,  proofreatlinj;.  illus¬ 
trations.  Box  46,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  EDITOR. 
26.  BA,  with  3*7  years  on  award- 
winning  Air  Force  base  newspaper,  in¬ 
cluding  10  months  as  editor,  VV'rite 
with  flair,  sound  in  fundamentals. 
Seek  i>ositiun  as  reporter  in  any  Zone, 
Box  36.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

i  TALENTED.  AGGRESSIVE  Tufts  Uni- 
:  versity  irrad  seeks  editorial  post  in 
I  Washin^Tton,  D.C.  metropolitan  urea. 
Very  hard-working;,  willing  to  start 
at  Imttom.  E7xperience  in  print,  anti 
radio  news.  Box  34.  Etiitor  &  Puhlisher. 


FAIR.  FAT  AND  PUSHIN*  50- But 
combine  the  wisdom  of  half-century 
(22  in  sports  writinj;)  with  enthusiasm 
you’d  love  in  a  20-year  okL  A  real 
wetter  who  can  write  what  he  di>;s  up. 
Have  ctiveretl  all  sports — best  in  pro 
football,  hockey  anti  tlone  columns, 
layouts.  Prefer  Areas  1.  2,  3.  hut  will 
ctinsider  Kuotl  offers  in  t)thers.  Not 
cheap,  hut  won't  break  you.  Box  41, 
Eilittu*  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  E’DITOR,  5  years  experience 
all  aspects  of  newsroom,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Zones  4.  8  or  9.  Bt)X  40, 
Etiitor  &  Puhlisher. 

BRIGHT  C(yPY:  EnerRetic  feature, 
arts  writer  with  witle-ranj;ini;  experi¬ 
ence  on  35,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday.  *72  Journalism  BA  and  intern¬ 
ship  t)n  national  ma>;azine.  Expert  at 
profiles,  hut  can  handle  hartl  nr.^s.  All 
Zones.  Box  39,  Etiitor  &  Puhlisher. 


SC'IENCE  WHITER.  35.  row  manaK- 
inj;  research  and  tlevelopment  PR  for 
Kiant  corporation,  wants  media  or  PR 
job  stressing;  lean,  lively  writing;  that 
makes  complex  subjects  appealin^;  anti 
untlerstaiulahle  to  laymen.  8  yetirs  in- 
tlustry,  2  years  university,  2  years  re¬ 
search  aKency  info  offices,  some  free¬ 
lance.  Science  deKree.  Box  48,  Etiitor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER/ EDITOR/ PR:  12  years  in 
corptirate  communications,  public  re¬ 
lations.  tratle  magazine,  newspaiier. 
Also  skilled  in  photography  layout,  de¬ 
sign.  Poised,  articulate.  New  York  City 
or  Houston.  Box  38,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  HAD  THE  BEST  TEACHER— 
exiH‘rience- -  in  all  facets  of  Journalism. 
At  35  seekin>;  New  York  City  tlesk- 
leportinK.  rewrite  or  PR  spot.  Box  60, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOCMAPUY 

HIT  GRADUATE  seeks  challenKinK 
lM>sition  in  phtito  relatetl  areas.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  professitinal 
photography  natl  pht)to-finishin«.  Res¬ 
ume  upon  retiuest.  Box  43,  Etiitor  & 
Puhlisher. 


FRonucTioy 

FORMER  CUTLER-HAMMER  fieltl 
serviceman  seeks  position  in  production 
or  maintenance,  or  combination.  Not 
afraid  of  w’ork  or  resjionsibility.  Short 
term  mailroom  installations  including 
stackers,  startups  considered.  C.  Story, 
6217  N.  7th  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  S5013. 
Ph:  (602)  277-4611.  Thank  you  I 

HEAD  TECHNICIAN  with  Fototronic 
anti  relatetl  comiiosinjf  room  equipment. 
Schooletl  in  electronics  and  proRram- 
minj;.  15  years  printint;  experience. 
Willing  to  retrain.  Details  on  request. 
Box  4358,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


( LAssinEo  adiertisim: 

CLASSIFIED  MANACEU.  S  yenrs  ex¬ 
perience  in  management.  Strongest  in 
auto,  real  estate  aeeounts  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Set  sales  records  at  2  newspapers. 
Seek  ehallent;e,  Krowth.  llox  32,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DISPL.4 Y  ADVERTISiyG 

SAGGING  REVENUE?  Successful  ad 
executive,  experienctnl  in  classified,  dis¬ 
play  and  Ktmeral,  may  l>e  your  answer. 
Box  35,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS — top  producer — atl  man- 
aKernent — sales  -  layout  7  years  exi»eri- 
ence.  Wish  to  relocate  in  Area  8  or  9. 
Contact  Richard  Benson,  730  Monticello, 
Racine.  Wise.  534U2.  (414)  639-9014. 

AD  MANAGER  experienced  in  sales  | 
training,  market  research  and  niajtir 
account/contract  advertiser  development 
seeks  growth  opiK>rtunity  with  daily 
or  weekly  >;roup.  Larj;e  metro,  small 
daily  and  weekly  hack>cround.  Collej;e 
t^rad,  33.  Box  52.  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


SEEK  A  SEASONED  editor/ w*riter  ? 
Try  me.  Not  looking?  You’ll  want  to 
take  n  look  at  my  credentials  anyway. 
No  editorial  job  I  haven’t  done.  Box 
4389.  E<ntor  &  Puhlisher. 

!  MEDICAL  WRITER.  33,  MS.  seeks 
imsition  on  metro  daily.  Now  Chicago. 

1  relocate.  Box  13,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALI.-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  top  back¬ 
ground,  seeks  medium  or  small  daily  or 
wwkly  desk-reporting  slot.  Good 
writer,  editor,  43.  Box  27,  Editor  & 

'  Puhlisher. 

'  EXPERIEJ4CED.  young  (26)  general 
assignment  reporter  seeks  job  on 
,  medium-large  metro  or  suburban.  Any 
Zone.  Box  14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  DESKMAN.  2  years  experience.  Seek 
job  on  rim  of  Zone  1  or  2  daily  with 
potential  to  advance.  Can  make  heads 
sparkle,  makeup  shine.  BJ,  U,  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Box  4388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  REPORTER,  22, 
BA,  I'/i  years  experience,  seeks  job 
with  daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  28, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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E8fP  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Weld’s  ECN  group 
buys  Dear  papers 


Community  leaders  dispel 
gloom-and-doom  with  letters 


A  public  service  campaign,  “We  Be¬ 
lieve,”  launched  by  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
Ncn'S-Journal  in  late  1974,  reflects  and 
emphasizes  a  positive  approach  to  solving 
economic  problems  by  leaders  in  every 
area  of  community  leadership. 

The  Pensacola  newspapers,  sensing 
community  reaction  to  what  business  and 
industry  term  “negative”  stories  and 
headlines  during  an  economic  downturn, 
are  publishing  letters  from  businessmen 
— four  a  day — in  full-page  color  foi-mat. 
They  point  to  growth  patterns  despite  a 
sagging  economy  nationally. 

During  December,  more  than  60  letters 
were  published  during  the  “Yes,  Pensa¬ 
cola,  We  Believe”  kickoff. 

“We  feel  that  our  community  can  solve 
its  problems  and  this  staff  effort  to  expose 
the  positive  viewpoints  of  concerned  citi^ 
zens  is  a  healthy  way  to  offset  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  we  blame  the  messenger  for 
the  message,”  says  News-Journal  pub¬ 
lisher  James  H.  Jesse. 

The  campaign  continues  in  1975,  hut  its 
launching  in  December  was  complemented 
by  a  .series  of  guest  editorials  by  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  in  Pensacola’s  evening  News 
and  the  annual  year-ender.  Vision  ’75. 

“Enthusiastic  response  by  the  business 
and  industrial  community  showed  the 
newspaper’s  willingness  to  counter  de¬ 
pressing  news  reports  nationally,  al¬ 
though  we  continue  to  judge  the  news  on 
its  journalistic  merits,  locally  and  nation¬ 
ally,”  Jesse  said.  The  campaign  included 
a  kickoff  news  storv,  a  follow-up  and  a 
New  Year’s  Day  editorial  which  reflected 
the  psychology  of  a  positive  attitude. 

In  response  to  the  campaign,  volun¬ 
teer  letters  flowed  in  from  businessmen, 
bankers,  contractors,  mayors,  railroad 
executives,  insurance  executives,  adver¬ 
tising  executives,  homebuilders,  realtors, 
etlucators,  savings  and  loan  executives, 
broadcasting  executives,  industrialists, 
small  business  leaders,  analysts-people. 

All  discarded  the  doomsday  attitude 
that  spreads  fear  in  the  national  economic 
community,  countering  with  the  belief 
that  this  corner  of  the  world  can  and  will 
solve  its  own  problems. 

Growth  patterns  were  outlined  in  let¬ 
ters  and  editorials,  showing  business,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  employment  additions  and 
expansions:  The  Pensacola  News-Jour¬ 
nal’s  $4  million  plant  modernization,  new 
bank  branches  and  other  area  construc¬ 
tion,  increased  payrolls,  steady  North¬ 
west  Florida  business  and  residential 
area  growth. 

Readers  too  responded  wdth  letters, 
telling  of  rekindled  faith  in  the  economy 
and  its  growth  potential  —  and  express¬ 
ing  the  belief  that  if  the  message  from 
this  region  spreads  across  America,  the 
present  economic  maladies  can  be  re¬ 
medied  through  the  psychology  of  posi¬ 
tive  thinking. 

The  first  published  letter  from  Con¬ 
gressman  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  D-Fla., 
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stressed  that,  obviously,  “this  is  not  a 
time  to  sit  around  and  forecast  disaster.” 

“It  is  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  set  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheels  and  to  get  mov¬ 
ing  the  programs  that  have  been  made 
available.  Many  of  us  can  remember  back 
to  the  30’s  when  things  were  really  bad. 
They  won’t  be  like  that  again  ever.  The 
important  thing  is  to  keep  people  work¬ 
ing,  keep  our  calm,  get  on  with  the  job 
of  building  a  better  state  and  nation.” 
Sikes  wrote. 

Through  the  enthusiastic  acceptance, 
newspaper  officials  believe  that  Pensa- 
colians  have  shown  a  willingness  to  meet 
the  challenge,  to  begin  positive  thinking 
and  productive  work  and  brighten  the 
new  year  with  strength  and  confidence 
built  on  faith  in  the  people  and  potential 
of  Northwest  Florida. 


Essex  County  New.spapers,  Inc.,  of 
Gloucester,  Mass,  has  purchased  newspa¬ 
per  properties  in  Rockingham  County 
from  Dear  Publication  and  Radio,  Inc., 
effective  January^  2,  1975. 

The  properties  are  the  Hampton  Union, 
the  Union’s  Seacoast  Shopper,  the  Derrj' 
and  Exeter  editions  of  the  Rockingham 
County  Gazette,  the  Smart  Shopper,  and 
The  Beachcomber. 

ECN,  Inc.,  whose  president  is  Philip  S. 
Weld,  of  Gloucester,  publishes  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  Daily  Times,  Daily  News  (Newbury- 
port.  Mass.),  Beverly  Times,  Peabody 
Times,  North  Shore  Magazine,  and  Bor- 
dertou'n  Netvs. 

Bordertown  News  will  be  incorporated 
with  the  Exeter  edition  of  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  County  Gazette  and  with  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Union. 

Managing  editor  and  business  manager 
will  be  Robert  M.  Herbert  who  has  served 
ECN,  Inc.,  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Peabody  Times. 


Ann  V.  Dulye,  Walden,  N.Y..  printing 
company  executive  and  co-publisher  of 
three  weekly  newspapers,  became  the  first 
woman  to  hold  the  presidency  of  the  122- 
year-old  New’  York  Press  Association, 
January  1.  The  association  includes  200 
weeklies  throughout  New’  York. 

Dulye,  elected  to  the  office,  succeeds 
Michael  Milmoe,  publisher  of  the  Canas- 
tota  (N.Y.)  Bee  Journal.  The  new’  presi¬ 
dent  is  vicepresident  of  the  Walden  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  commercial  printing  and 
publishing  firm  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Stewart  Citizen  and  the  Citizen  Herald, 
in  Walden;  the  Ellenville  Journal. 

• 

J-award  listing 

In  the  ,Ioumalism  Aw’ards  Directory 
(E&P,  January  4)  the  aw’ards  for  Re¬ 
porters  on  page  39  should  continue  after 
“Youth”  to  page  40  (first  two  columns), 
and  the  awards  for  Editorials  and  Com¬ 
mentary  should  continue  after  “Fire 
Fighting”  from  page  39  to  page  40  (third 
column)  and  41. 


SELLS 

NEWSPAPERS 


Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Newspaper  and  CATV  Properties 

WASHINGTON,  DC;  1730  K  Street,  N  W  20006  (202)  393  3456 
CHICAGO:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337  2754 
DALLAS:  151 1  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748  0345 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  1  1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392  5671 
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NYPA  elects  first  woman 
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Machining  technology: 

One  of  the  strengths  that  make  us 
the  new  steel  company. 


The  machinability  of  a  steel  bar  refers  to 
the  ease  and  economy  with  which  it  can 
be  cut ...  a  quality  directly  relating  to  tool 
wear,  downtime  for  regrinding,  surface 
finish,  and  cutting  speeds.  All  of  these 
factors  affect  the  profitability  of  any 
machining  operation.  This  is  why,  for  more 
than  40  years.  Republic  has  applied  its 
technical  competence  to  improving  the 
machining  characteristics  of  its  hot  rolled 
and  cold  finished  steel  bar  products. 

It  is  typical  of  Republic’s  determination  to 
make  the  steel  we  produce  the  finest, 
most  consistent  in  quality,  most  reliable  in 
performance,  and  the  most  economical 
that  a  steel  user  can  get. 


To  this  end,  the  combined  efforts  of  our 
research,  process  development,  and 
operating  control  are  focused  on  both 
customer  and  industry  requirements.  The 
result  is  the  broadest  range  of  steel  products 
for  machining  applications  available  . . . 
backed  by  Republic’s  long  experience  in 
producing  both  hot  rolled  and  cold  finished 
alloy,  carbon,  and  stainless  steels. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  choice  of  thousands  of 
grades  in  a  variety  of  compositions  and 
sizes.  With  availability  assured  by  multiple 
mill  locations  —  and  a  unique  system  for 
coordinating  and  controlling  production 
and  delivery.  Another  of  the  strengths 
that  make  us  the  new  steel  company. 


MULTICUT*  free-machining  steels 
The  result  of  balanced  chemistry 
combined  with  improved  melting  and 
rolling  techniques,  the  MULTICUT 
family  of  carbon  and  stainless  steels 
offers  parts  manufacturers  cost-saving 
machinability.  Using  MULTICUT, 
producers  can  utilize  the  maximum 
productive  potential  of  modern 
automatic  machine  tools  while 
producing  close-tolerance  parts  of 
consistent  reliability. 


*MULTICUT  and  Cal-DeOx  are  registered  trademarks  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation 


This  specially-designed  test  piece  was  developed 
by  Republic  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  various 
machining  operations  on  all  types  of  metals.  It  is 
representative  of  many  thousands  produced  in 
Republic’s  machining  laboratories  from  both 
standard  and  experimental  steels.  We  have  formed 
a  special  Machinability  Committee,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  our  Research,  Technical  Service, 
and  Metallurgical  departments.  They  oversee  these 
testing  procedures  and  coordinate  customer 
requirements,  mill  capabilities,  and  metallurgical 
control. 


Cal-DeOx*  fine-grained  gear  steel 

We  developed  a  new  deoxidation 
process  specifically  for  fine¬ 
grained  gear  steels  to  solve  the 
problem  of  abrasive  inclusions. 
Cal-DeOx  users  report  as  much 
as  30%  to  100%  longer  tool  life 
over  previously  used  steels. 


Republicsteel 


We  do  more  than  just  make  steel 


John  Beale,  Assistant  Chief  Metallurgist, 

Republic  Steel. 

"As  Chairman  of  Republic’s  Machinability  Committee, 
I  can  assure  you  that  one  of  our  strong  points  is 
developing  and  controlling  mill  melting  and  rolling 
processes  to  achieve  the  ultimate  in  machining 
characteristics.  We  make  it  happen  right  at  the  melt 
shop,  so  our  steels  work  to  your  advantage  in  your 
plant.  Just  write  and  tell  me  your  specific  needs. 
Address  John  Beale,  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
Department  1441,  Cleveland  OH  44101." 


88-page  special  issue 
highlight  of 
banner  year  for 
Mid-South  Magazine 


*ABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  March  31,  1974 
“Sales  Management  1974  “Survey  of  Buying  Power." 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  Advertising  Department,  and  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


Home  Furnishinjys  annual  issue, 
Oct.  20,  1974,  16  pages  larger  than 
year  before. 


More  and  more  advertisers  are  turning  to  MID-SOUTH  Sunday  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine  and  total  advertising  is  UP  203  pages— 18 %— for  1974 
compared  to  1973. 

Readership  has  grown,  too.  Sunday  circulation  is  up  to  290,483*— an 
all-time  high. 

Total  retail  sales  are  at  a  record  level— $2.2  Billion  in  Memphis,  the 
largest  metro  area  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  retail  sales  total  $5.7  Billion  in  the  76-county  Memphis  Market**, 
primary  coverage  area  of  MID-SOUTH. 

Put  MID-SOUTH  to  work  for  you.  It  will  deliver  your  sales  message 
to  a  bigger-than-ever  RESPONSIVE  AUDIENCE  in  Memphis  and  the 
Mid-South,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  and  most  dynamic  regional  markets. 


